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ce UCH dogmas are unacceptable to the modern mind.” 
Ge often does that phrase or something equivalent 
to it meet us in the writings and speeches of to-day ! 
Those who use it do not of course imply that the mind they 
speak of has in any way lost its power of assimilating truth : 
on the contrary, it is precisely because of its greater zeal for 
truth and its more conscientious endeavour to attain it that 
they think it justified in rejecting the tenets in question. As 
sometimes these tenets are those which enter into the essence 
of Christianity, it becomes a matter of interest to us Christians 
to examine the claims of the modern mind to greater sincerity 
and diligence in pursuit of truth. For, if there is nothing 
wrong with the mind that calls itself modern, then Christi- 
anity itself must be at fault. As commonly understood it 
cannot be true, or else an instrument so well adapted for 
discerning truth would accept it. We must, in that case, 
explain Christianity in some other fashion, and if necessary 
explain it away, so that the modern mind may be satisfied. 
As we know, a number of “thinkers,” appropriately styled 
Modernists, did, not so long ago, essay the task of adapting 
Christianity to the requirements of the modern mind, thus 
reversing the procedure of St. Paul who set himself to bring 
into captivity to the service of Christ ' the intellect of his day. 
Their attempt—it still goes on outside the Catholic Church— 
gives us an admirable illustration of the characteristics of 
this mental attitude which, although very prevalent in these 
days of Faith’s decay, is not exclusively modern but has 
existed throughout all human history. Our Lord encountered 
the modern mind in the opposition of the Pharisees : ‘‘ Have 
any of the chief men believed in Him?” they asked scornfully. 
And He constantly blamed them for their unbelief. ‘ You 
have seen me and you do not believe.” ‘‘I speak to you and 
you do not believe.” ‘‘ If I speak the truth, why do you not 
believe me?”—the reproach runs like a refrain through St. 
John’s records of those meetings. And, for its part, the modern 
mind made its final reply in the words—‘‘ Let him come 
down from the Cross and we will believe in Him.” St. Paul, 
preaching the doctrine of the Resurrection on the Areopagus, 
was greeted by the modern mind with scorn and indifference.? 
4 2 Cor. x. 5. ® Acts xvii. 32. 
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And the endeavours made all through the history of the 
Church, early and late, to banish the mysterious and to 
rationalize the miraculous—what were they but instances of 
the modern mind of each particular age asserting itself against 
the insistent claims of contemporary Christianity? There 
have been Modernists from the first; there will be Modernists 
to the end. There is nothing essentially new in their attitude, 
nothing which the Church has not met and dominated from 
the beginning. The Church, as the guardian of supernatural 
truth, is necessarily uncompromising. The world will not under- 
stand this. The world has always wanted to make terms with 
the Church: it professes to despise, but in reality it fears, the 
supernatural: Satan tried to bargain with the Messiah Him- 
self. But the Church is the leaven, the virtue of which lies in 
its distinct properties: the Church is the divinely-appointed 
remedy for the disease called worldliness, and there must 
needs be a conflict until it is cured. Therefore, there can be 
no compromise between the Church and the modern mind in 
the sense that the former submits to the pretensions of the 
latter or waives some of her essential claims in order to con- 
ciliate it. Harmony between them there should be, but the 
human must accommodate itself to the divine. An examina- 
tion of its pretensions will make this necessity more apparent, 
and at the same time show how reasonable such submission 
is. On what grounds, then, do moderns claim a mental 
superiority, especially in matters of belief, over the men of the 
past? And, further, are these advantages exclusively on the 
side of the opponents of dogma? So far is this from being 
the case that the Christian has no fear in allowing the modern 
mind all that it can lawfully claim for itself. His position is 
thereby rather strengthened than impaired. 

The first of these claims is the greater knowledge and experi- 
ence possessed by the present. The modern inherits all the 
learning of the past, sifts and corrects it, and adds to it his own 
store. His knowledge is both wider and deeper than that of 
former ages, and as the facts of experience enable him to 
reject many past errors his grasp of truth grows more and 
more exact. In matters which lie within the natural scope of 
the human intellect it is undeniable that the general level of 
information is much higher than in preceding ages. It could 
not be otherwise. Some knowledge has doubtless been lost ; 
secret processes of art or science or even of trade may perish 
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with their possessors, but the losses are infinitesimal compared 
with the enormous gains in every branch of merely human 
learning made year by year. Certainly the intellect of to-day 
has immeasurably more opportunities of acquiring knowledge 
than ever before, and, taking it at its best, it is and must be 
better equipped in this respect, precisely because it belongs 
to the present. It is not wonderful, then, that ‘‘ modern” is 
apt to be taken by some as a synonym for “ more correct”, 
and that no deeper reason is required for the rejection of 
some statement than that it is “ancient,” or, worse still, 
‘‘ medieval,” or at any rate that it is not “‘ up-to-date.” We 
do know a vast deal more than our forefathers—in the matter, 
as is obvious, of physical and mathematical science; in 
history too, for, though we lack the personal knowledge of 
their own times, our constant research into the past has 
unfolded vast realms unknown to them; in literature, a 
constant growth; in art, if appreciation rather than perform- 
ance is considered; in philosophy, wherein fresh syntheses 
are always being attempted, and the bye-ways of error more 
fully explored ; in political science through the mere extension 
of experiment ; in practically every province connected with 
the understanding of Man and Nature. But it is to be noted 
that this knowledge is not the exclusive possession of any 
particular section: it is within reach of all the educated, 
whatever their belief; it is not exclusively characteristic of the 
modern mind, unless the term is used simply to denote the 
mind of the modern. 

And thus in fact the advantage rests with the possessor 
of revealed truth, for in that he has a standard by which error 
is definitely known as such. He knows all that the unbeliever 
knows and more thoroughly than the latter, for he knows it all 
under its true aspect and does not mistake falsehood for 
reality. If, as Milton held, the ‘‘ scanning of error is neces- 
sary for the confirmation of truth,”' how strong must be the 
grasp thereon of the Christian philosopher who contemplates 
the never-ending vagaries of the modern human mind? For 
his, after all, is a modern mind also, and is benefited by that 
fact. Ifit is active and responsive at all, it cannot but be affected 
by those modern conditions which furnish the material it 
works on and the impressions it reflects. No one, in other 
words, born in the present can live altogether in the past. 

* Arcopagitica, p. 46. 
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Thus amongst the educated, Christian and unbeliever alike, 
the growth of the exact sciences and the knowledge of the 
vast extension of the reign of law in Nature have destroyed 
for ever the easy receptivity of the marvellous, the ready 
acquiescence in the illogical, the wholly-childlike credulity that 
marked the pre-scientific ages. 

This is, in fact, another claim for superiority put forward 
by the modern mind. It points to its reluctance to yield 
belief except on sufficient evidence and to its carefulness in 
testing the evidence submitted, as things which were unknown 
in bygone days. The reluctance may spring as much from 
intellectual pride as from zeal for truth, but in itself and 
rightly understood, it is only praiseworthy. It is undoubtedly 
the reasonable attitude to take whenever we are called upon 
to give assent to any proposition. It is moreover a duty, 
for the mind’s proper object is truth and it should never run 
any avoidable risk of embracing error. But, as we have said, 
those who profess to have outgrown past beliefs, although 
they have shed whatever undue credulity characterized less 
advanced ages, cannot assert that this attitude is exclusively 
theirs. It is the view professed by all modern investigators, 
however imperfectly they act up to it. In science, history, 
philosophy, Scripture, religion and other departments of 
research, all responsible writers declare that their aim is to 
find the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth. 
No one has put this aim more forcibly than a Catholic author 
Baron Friedrich von Hugel, who gives this advice to the 
Christian apologist : 

Let the modern man be sure of one thing, let him feel it at any 
and every contact with your mind: that you would feel as a 
wound any stain upon your intellectual honour, any violence done 
to any fact however small and spurned ; that you are striving day 
by day after intellectual chastity; that your very faith springs 
from love, and love of truth.’ 


And we all know what a share the Catholic historian, Lord 
Acton, had in freeing modern historical science from exploi- 
tation by the partisan, and how incessantly Catholic writers 
have laboured and are labouring both at home and abroad 
to purge Catholic tradition from the burden of pious but un- 
authenticated legend with which uncritical ages had weighed 
it down. Moreover, the foundations of natural science were 


1 Dublin Review, October, 1894. 
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laid by believers and, as to the subsequent structure, all 
through its history Catholic investigators have been in the 
forefront of discovery, finding their faith no hindrance in 
their pursuit of God’s truth in Nature. Accordingly, although 
the modern mind, if it keeps to its principles, is much better 
adapted to acquire truth than when science was in its 
infancy and human traditions were accepted unquestioned, 
the rationalist, strictly so-called, has no monopoly of this 
advantage. If he uses it, or rather misuses it, to attack 
revelation, it is equally available for defence. It can form 
no proper ground for rejecting or opposing the old Faith. 

It may be further urged that, not only have the instruments 
employed in scientific investigations been multiplied and im- 
proved beyond comparison, but that a corresponding improve- 
ment has taken place in the apparatus of learning of every 
description, so that the student to-day has, as well as more 
abundant material and greater keenness for exactitude, much 
better means of knowledge than his predecessors. This is 
undeniably true, and the modern may very well be proud 
thereof, but the whole question is surely begged if increased 
facilities for reaching truth are alleged as justification for 
being a sceptic. These advantages, once more, may serve the 
orthodox scholar just as much as the unorthodox. 

We are led then to the conclusion that those who justify 
their rejection of traditional Christianity on the ground of its 
inadmissibility by the modern mind must equip that mind 
with some other quality than those we have just discussed— 
knowledge, experience, sincerity, perfected appliances. Great 
and upright intellects in modern times have found these advant- 
ages only strengthen their hold upon God’s revelation. What 
is this hidden quality, whether virtue or defect, which differen- 
tiates the mind of the modern unbeliever from that of the 
modern Christian? The former may not always own it but 
it is always implicitly there—the conviction that ‘‘ Man’s 
intellect is the measure of all truth.” Starting with this 
pure assumption, all the subsequent mental activities of the 
rationalist, whether he calls himself Christian or agnostic, 
are inevitably biassed thereby, and since Christianity is a 
religion of mystery and miracle, of certain truth and un- 
bending law, he simply lacks the faculty of receiving it. It 
has often been pointed out what a misnomer the word Free- 
thinker is: how far from free is the “‘ thinker” who claims the 
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title. His arbitrary prepossessions, his absolute ‘“‘dogmas”’ 
fetter his intellectual progress on every side. He denies the 
soul and the spiritual world, consequently, as was pointed 
out in the last issue of this Review,’ he cannot account for 
spiritistic phenomena, and for argument falls back upon most 
unscientific abuse. He sets out with his dogma,—‘“ Miracles 
do not happen” and coming across the authenticated wonders 
of Lourdes invents a quite inadequate theory of faith-healing, 
or as Zola did, burkes the facts with deliberate dishonesty. 
He assumes the racial identity of man and the brute, and, 
lacking evidence, falls back, as did Haeckel, on faked diagrams. 
If Science, which, according to Dr. Johnson, is ‘‘ Knowledge: 
certainty founded on demonstration,” begins by shutting out 
one whole class of demonstrations, where is its honesty, where 
its freedom, where its likelihood of reaching truth ? 

But, we may be told, it is not only the materialist who 
finds historic Christianity, called for short Catholicism, inad- 
missible. The modern mind of millions of sincere non- 
Catholics are likewise convinced that its claims and its teach- 
ings are largely out of date. And again, not only the Modern- 
ists who eviscerate the whole contents of the Faith, but 
Christians who accept the main doctrines of Christianity, 
represent the Catholic Church and its claims as anachronisms. 
Our reply must take the same form as before. These minds 
are prevented from recognizing truth by the distortion caused 
by prejudice—prejudice which takes many forms but which is 
ultimately reducible to that of the rationalist who makes his 
personal judgment the criterion of truth. It has often been 
pointed out for the benefit of our non-Catholic friends that for 
the Christian there is no logical halting-place between trust in 
a living, infallible authority, and private judgment.? The most 
elevated of High Anglicans, even those who call themselves 
** Roman Catholics of the English Church,” since they do not 
admit a living, infallible Teacher, have to fall back on their 
own interpretation of books or decrees or formulas, and are 
really on a level with the lowest of the Low. They do not 
claim direct divine guidance and inspiration, they reject the 
doctrinal authority of the Church in the only form in which 
it is effective, therefore if they are logical, however much 
mental chaos may disguise the fact, their faith must be based 


1 « Rationalism v. Telepathy," by H. Thurston, S.J., THz Montn, Feb. 1918. 
2 See, for instance, ‘‘ The Pope or—Luther," THe Monts, Nov. rgro. 
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upon their reason alone.’ So they too are hindered in the 
reception of truth by the induced imperfections of the very 
instrument designed to acquire it. The Founder of the Church 
declared that it could no more be hidden than a city set upon 
a hill*: if the modern mind does not see it, then, we may 
fairly conclude, it must suffer from obliquity of vision. 

Let not non-Catholics retort upon us that we too are pre- 
judiced, that we start our inquiries into phenomena with a 
stock of unproven principles, that reason is at the base of our 
belief also, seeing that it was on the strength of its dictates 
that we were led to become, or still remain, Catholics. The 
answer we make is a plump denial of all three assertions. We 
are not prejudiced, for a prejudice is a fixed conviction which 
cannot be justified by reason. Now our conviction of the truth 
of Catholicism is based upon the various historical arguments 
elaborated in the praambula fidet, arguments which may be 
disputed but which cannot be refuted, for they are sound, 
logical and conclusive. There are no such arguments to sup- 
port the conviction that there is no God or no soul or no 
miracles, or no revelation or no Church founded by Christ. 
Secondly, the stock of principles with which we start are only 
unproven in the sense that they must be presupposed in any 
sound mental operation. The principle of Causality, the 
principle of Contradiction and the Trustworthiness, within 
their respective spheres, of Reason and Sense-Perception, 
these are part of the fundamental laws of thought, so funda- 
mental that they cannot even be denied without being im- 
plicitly affirmed. The first two are self-evident and need no 
proof. Without assuming their validity and that of the 
third, human intercourse would be impossible, and the ration- 
alist, above all others, would perforce be dumb. Upon their 
solid support is built the vast structure of the natural sciences; 
they are the quintessence of pure mathematics; no valid 
system of philosophy can ignore them; really to doubt them 
is to rule oneself outside the pale of rational creatures. Apart 
from these, all the rest of the believer’s mental outfit is 


! Protestant theological writings abound with evidence of this fact. The 
mentality of the Protestant Archbishop of Dublin in his recent Studia Sacra is 
typical. Here is an illustration. “ It has now become apparent that the Church 
must re-examine the foundations of this article of the Creed ” [the Virgin Birth]. 
Why? “For it is being urged by some who are entitled to be heard [? because 
they are divinely commissioned to teach] that the progress of knowledge 
demands a revision of her formularies.” (P. 170, Quoted in Tablet, March 2nd.) 
2 St. Matthew v. 14. 
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susceptible of proof and held on rational grounds. The Act 
of Faith itself—the submission of the intellect to competent 
authority—is supremely rational. 

Reason indeed is so intimately bound up with faith that 
the last accusation, viz., that Catholics rest upon private 
judgment just as much as non-Catholics, can be urged with 
some degree of plausibility. For before we can believe we 
have need of reason to assure us that authority exists and has 
spoken to such and such effect. But on the other hand, 
once our reasons have recognized these facts, our belief is 
motived, not by the evident intrinsic reasonableness of the 
truth proposed (which may be a mystery beyond human under- 
standing), but by the infallible authority which guarantees it. 
There is no such authority, and no claim to such authority, 
outside the Catholic system. Thus there is a radical differ- 
ence in motive between our faith and that of outsiders. In 
vain do they urge the inspired Word of God as their motive, 
for they do not know that the Bible is inspired except on the 
authority of the living Church which they illogically reject, 
and they cannot certainly know what the Bible means in 
disputable passages except through her interpretation. 

Thus we are forced to conclude that the modern mind out- 
side the Church is incapacitated for receiving her teaching, 
not because the growth of knowledge has rendered that teach- 
ing obsolete or misleading, but because, deprived of her 
guidance and cut off from her tradition, it has developed 
sundry forms of mental blindness and insensibility which 
impede its normal operation. It rejects a Christianity which 
it has never known, or only known in the fragmentary and 
illogical aspects presented by the sects. It is in a more 
parlous state than was the pagan intellect, to which Christi- 
anity came as a new religion full of hope and promise, in 
strong and striking contrast to the effete corruption of the 
old, because, to the non-Catholic modern, historic Christianity, 
to which he owes the morality that preserves civilization, 
seems wholly discredited and broken down. It needs a strong 
effort of will combined with a strong impulse of grace to 
induce it even to examine the Church’s claims, so many 
and so deep-seated are the prejudices to be set aside. 
How is such a one to be brought to a knowledge of the 
truth, if he takes as axiomatic the rationalist assumptions 
already mentioned—‘‘there is no soul”, “there is no here- 
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after,” “miracles do not happen,”—or those of the sceptic 
—‘‘there is no absolute truth,” “knowledge is wholly 
subjective,” ‘‘mental processes are untrustworthy,” ‘two 
and two may make five in some other planet”? The 
Protestant who thinks the Church a human institution and 
regards the Reformation as the emancipation of the human 
spirit: the Anglican brought up to believe the Papal primacy 
to be a usurpation—how are they to shed their preconcep- 
tions? The scientific man, who does not know, or will 
not own, that the theory of Evolution remains a theory 
without direct or exact proof, and who extends it, from plants 
and animals to which it is doubtfully applicable, to creatures 
endowed with free-will to whom it cannot apply at all— 
who shall teach him intellectual humility without which he 
cannot reach truth ? 

Yet it is imperative for the well-being of the race that the 
modern mind should be recalled from its vagaries and shown, 
for instance, how the Reformation-breach with Christian tradi- 
tion impoverished art, misled literature, falsified history, 
weakened morality, sterilized philosophy, paralyzed religion 
and led by swift and logical steps to that blind worship of 
Mammon which in modern times has been the ever-fruitful 
source of both national and international strife. Clearly those 
who possess the truth are responsible for its promulgation. 
No higher or more important task can occupy those who have 
leisure and opportunity than the enlightenment of the modern 
mind regarding the wealth of social benefit to be found in the 
Catholic spirit; no more useful exercise for the educated 
Catholic can be devised than the exposure of the numerous 
prejudices that obsess that same mind and blind it to the 
truth. Take any periodical where the thought of the day 
finds collective expression—The Hibbert Journal, The Review 
of Reviews, The Times Literary Supplement, or any one of the 
monthlies. What a chaos of principle is exhibited in their 
pages! What divergent and opposed views on the most vital 
questions, questions that lie at the root of religion, of political 
morality, of social progress, of the whole meaning and aims of 
life, do we not find! What a vast variety—and this is our 
point—of false and unfounded assumptions, of blind and per- 
verse prejudices, meet our view. For lofty as are its pre- 
tensions to sincerity and zeal for truth we have to admit that 
the modern mind falls woefully short of its ideal. It says it 
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cannot believe but it means it will not believe. Our business, 
then, is to bring, with all patience and courtesy, this dishonesty 
home to it : to persist in recalling it to first principles and in 
showing where it errs and how. What a wide field is open to 
the zealous Christian apologist, who has not merely to con- 
vince intellects but also to persuade wills. In fact, his first 
aim has to be to overcome hostility and so gain a hearing: 
hence, he must attend to his manner as much as to his 
matter. He must not discharge his olive-branch as if from a 
catapult. Happily, the great war, which is the outcome of 
non-Christian principles and thus demonstrates the world’s 
need of God and religion, makes the present a most favourable 
opportunity. The modern mind is not so smugly complacent, 
so cock-sure, such a slave to phrases, such a victim to preju- 
dices, as it used to be. It is becoming more teachable, for it 
has learnt how ignorant it is. It is becoming more logical, 
for it cannot help seeing the fruits of its false infidel philosophy. 

Take only the case of history—since the Reformation a long 
conspiracy against the truth. Can we imagine what would 
have been said about that catastrophe this last year, if the 
war had not intervened and revealed to a horrified world, not 
only the spirit of the Prussian, but its fountain-head in Luther. 
The old Protestant Tradition was shrewdly shaken by New- 
man’s brilliant Lectures on the Present Condition of Catholics, 
sixty odd years ago: it has sustained assaults from Anglicans 
such as Professor Gairdner! and G. K. Chesterton,? and from 
Mr. Belloc* and other Catholic writers,‘ but never has it 
suffered so severe a blow as has been dealt it by the Prussian 
War-Lords. Yet men under stress of polemical needs will 
forget, ignore, condone even the antinomian tenets of Luther 
and his brood, and until the old histories® pass out of use 
the Protestant Tradition will linger out a decrepit old age. 
The modern historical mind, freed from its incubus, may 
then at last come to learn to judge every period by the 
standards then accepted and not to make history a polemical 
weapon. 

In the same way the cruder forms of agnostic Science and 
the barren philosophy based upon them are now largely 


' See especially Lollardy and the Reformation. 2 A Short History of England. 

® See The Catholic Review, January—March, 1918. 

4 See for instance Malcolm Hay's article, ‘‘ The German Ghost of Gibbon,” 
Dublin Review, October, 1917. 

5 Those, i.e., written before the war, of which a notorious example is furnished 
by the late Dr. H. M. Gwatkin’s Church and State in England. 
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abandoned, in face of realities which they cannot explain and 
sorrows which they cannot solace. Like the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, Mr. Bertrand Russell, as foolish and 
futile in philosophy as he is eminent in mathematics, has 
uttered lately his gospel of despair, the logical expression of 
a godless rationalism, in the following terms: 


That man is the product of causes which had no prevision of the 
end they were achieving: that his origin, his growth, his hopes 
and fears, his loves and his beliets, are but the outcome of acci- 
dental collocations of atoms: that no fire, no heroism, no intensity 
of thought and feeling, can preserve an individual life beyond the 
grave : that all the labours of the ages, all the devotion, all the 
inspiration, all the noonday brightness of human genius, are des- 
tined to extinction in the vast death of the solar system, and that 
the whole temple of man’s achievement must inevitably be buried 
beneath the débris of a universe in ruins—all these things if not 
quite beyond dispute, are yet so nearly certain that no philosophy 
which rejects them can hope to stand. Only within the scaffolding 
of these truths, only on the firm foundation of unyielding despair 
can the soul’s habitation henceforth be safely built. 

Here we have the scientific modern mind at its fullest and 
its worst, and how early-Victorian it seems! St. Paul charac- 
terized the heathen of his time as being ‘‘ without hope”: 
to this lamentable condition this rationalist has returned. 
It might be a useful exercise for the Christian philosopher 
to show how utterly unproven, nay, how contrary to estab- 
lished fact, Mr. Russell’s array of “truths” is: but at any 
rate they stand on record as one sad result of trying to make 
the finite mind the measure of truth. 

It comes back to this, then, that the modern mind, having 
rejected Christian revelation, has thrown away the only 
means not of personal salvation alone but also of saving 
society. It ignores the results of the Fall and the whole 
machinery of Redemption. It has lost the key to the world’s 
progress, shut its eyes to the beacon-light of Truth. By 
asserting its self-sufficiency it has made itself all the more 
inefficient. By rejecting the supernatural it has become blind 
to the right meaning of the natural. Intellectual blindness is 
the penalty of pride. It can never recover its sight till its 
will is changed. ‘‘ Unless a man is born again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God.” The hope of society rests on this 
regeneration of the modern mind, not on the whittling away 
of Christianity and the supernatural. J. K. 

1 « A Free Man's Worship,” in Mysticism and other Essays. (Longmans : 1918.) 








EASTER TRIUMPH 


IGH on his gaunt pale horse grim: Death doth ride, 
His banners are floating wide, 

He triumphs on ev'ry side, 

Never before hath he known such pomp and pride. 


See! every heart bears the mark of his mailéd hand: 

And a sob beats through the land, 

And none may his arm withstand, 

For the earth and the air and the sea are at his command. 


But sudden and sweet the Easter bells ring out 
With a heavenly triumph shout ! 

Gone are the mists of doubt. 

Lo! Death and his motley crew are put to rout. 


Yea, Death and the powers of hell are put to flight, 
Like the dark at morning’s light, 

And the mist when the sun grows bright, 

Or the poor little deeds of wrong in the face of right. 


And the graves with which he hath thickly sown the earth 
Prove to be wombs at birth, 

Garners of angels’ mirth, 

Seed-strown fields lest the heavenly barns know dearth. 


Where is the sorrowing heart for the husk’s decay 
When the golden cornfields sway 
In the light of the gladsome day, 
And naught but the outer case hath worn away ? 


Where is the mourning voice for the broken shell 

When the throbbing bird-songs tell 

That He hath done all things well ? 

Yea, there is a place of light where His loved ones dwell. 


For Death hath lost his power since that Easter Morn 
When Eternal Life was born ; 

And his terrors all are shorn, 

Though he decks himself full oft in the gauds outworn. 


And the Lord of Life hath this sorry Death in thrall, 
For He is the Lord of all, 

And none from His hand may fall. 

See Him change to a bridal robe earth's seeming-pall— 


Hear Him call the young and the brave to His wedding feast, 

Where He is Himself the Priest, 

Where the greatest and the least 

Shall rejoice for aye when the jars of this little life have ceased. 
JUDITH CARRINGTON, 

















THE PAVEMENT ARTIST 


HE Artist paused for a moment, gazing with a kind 
of fascinated horror at the pavement. Then he 
passed on, with a shudder. It literally hurt his 
super-sensitive soul to see those prussian-blue seas, with neat 
brown boats riding upon their regular waves; those sunsets 
of gambouge and crimson lake; those bunches of magenta 
dahlias, tied with a large blue bow; that lake, with the 
smooth, yellow ochre mountain and the stiffly drawn silver 
birches. It always hurt him, every day, as he passed, en rotite 
for the house of the beautiful old lady whose portrait he was 
painting. It hurt him, and yet he could not resist looking. 
The pavement artist (who had lost one foot) noted the 
shudder of the other artist, and grinned. Those pictures 
often made him shudder, too. His grin revealed a row of 
wonderfully straight white teeth. Perhaps the fact that his 
face was as brown as weather-seasoned teak and his eyes as 
blue as blue china, made them gleam out the more. Anyhow 
the Artist caught the flash of that smile, and turning involun- 
tarily, glanced back once more at the pavement artist and 
his soul-racking art. And it was with that second glance that 
he noted what had escaped his first look of loathing that had 
lingered on the bad perspective of the pier, and the ghastly 
colour of the dahlias. With that second glance he noted the 
picture that was next to the man—half hidden, indeed, by his 
ragged, lounging figure. The quality in that picture brought 
the Artist back to look at it. It was just a grey, sad sea, 
meeting a grey sky, with a strip of wet sand in the foreground, 
and a lonely post rising tall out of it, with a solitary cormorant 
perched upon its top. It scarcely seemed a picture—rather a 
vivid memory of the sea, in all the loneliness that sometimes 
haunts it. The Artist threw a shilling into the man’s ragged 
cap. “For that one,” he said, “‘ not for the others; they are 
terrible.” The man nodded, and the Artist passed on. 

The next day he looked with expectation at the line of 
gaudy pictures, but there was only the usual set. He felt, 
somehow, disappointed. 

It was three days later that, once more, he paused. This 
time it was a stretch of pale sand-dunes, and a lonely piece of 
road, with here and there a large, smooth boulder, and black 
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against the dim, grey sky, a crucifix: beyond, the sad, grey sea. 

As he walked back, that evening, along the Buckingham 
Palace Road, to Chelsea, he saw the messy smudges of colour 
that betokened the place where the pavement artist worked. 
A smeared ghost of the yellow ochre mountain was still 
apparent, and the dahlias had not vanished quite. But the 
grey sea picture had been most carefully wiped away. The 
common feet of bustling London were not to tread upon it. 

The next day a wonderful green sky filled most of the 
picture, a low line of red smouldering just above the sea. 
The lonely, white road wound along in the foreground, and 
away, beyond the dunes, was a little white church. 

“Why,” said the Artist, “‘ when you can make pictures like 
that, do you draw magenta dahlias and those awful ships ?” 

The man spat thoughtfully into the gutter. 

“* They’re my business, those,” he said. ‘I learnt them off 
of a man, with a lot o’ trouble. I’m durned proud o’ them.” 

‘* What, then, is that one ?” said the Artist, indicating the 
sand-dunes and the green sky. 

The man frowned. ‘ That’s a memory,” he said. He picked 
up a piece of pink chalk and began touching up the petals of a 
painful rose in the next square. He spoke Cockney, but with 
a slight accent the Artist could not place. Was it Irish, or 
Scotch ? he wondered. 

“Why don’t you draw those memory pictures every day, 
and only those?” he said. 

‘I can only do those,” said the man, his back still turned, 
“sometimes. I tell you, they’re memory. One hasn’t always 
memory—not that sort, that makes itself into pictures. I 
learnt t’other ones off of a bloke. I can always do them. They 
ain’t memory.” 

For a week the pavement artist did not have a fit of memory. 
The other artist was disappointed. Then, one day, a memory 
lay on the pavement, again,—the memory of a pale, moonlit 
night, and a dark fishing boat stealing up to a rude little pier, 
with the same sand-dunes beyond, and further on a square 
stone house, with a lighted window. 

“T am glad your memory has wakened up again,” said the 
Artist. 

The man made a sullen noise. The Artist ignored this. He 
was studying the picture. It was true art, he told himself— 
mature with her soul literally dragged to the surface. 
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“‘ Where is that? ” said the artist. 
“Hein ? C'est mon affaire, ca!” said the man, a gleam like 
blue fire darting suddenly from his eyes, that had looked so 
strangely sombre and sullen as he smoked his clay pipe, and 
glowered at the passing crowd. The Artist glanced at him 
curiously. The man seemed to recollect himself. He shrugged 
his shoulders with a little laugh. ‘‘Oh, just a memory,” he 
said. Then with a sudden, half angry movement he seized 
his ragged cap and wiped the picture off the pavement. 
“Fool,” said the Artist, and threw the man a shilling. 


Il. 


The Artist stood in the passage, and gazed with intense en- 
joyment into his kitchen. The evening sun was slanting down 
through the window in a golden shaft on to the quiet figure of 
his servant, as she sat, her brown hands folded peacefully 
upon her very, very white apron. Her big grey eyes were 
gazing far, far away beyond the river and the opposite wharfs. 
Her white cap looked very white about her brown face. Be- 
hind her the fire glowed steadily. A row of burnished copper 
utensils stood along the high mantle-shelf. A cat purred on 
the hearth. A blue cheque cloth covered the table. It might 
have been a kitchen in Brittany, instead of in Chelsea, S.W.1. 

‘Well, Maria,” said the Artist. (He pronounced it as you 
do when you say the Ave, and not as when you address your 
great aunt.) 

The woman started and stood up. 

‘* M’sieu, | beg your pardon.” 

“No, no, sit down,” he pleaded. “I was just admiring. It 
was like a picture. But you were far away, Maria. What were 
you thinking about ?” 

She smiled a little wistfully, and shrugged her shoulders. 

‘* Je ne songeais point, M’sieu—I was not thinking. I was 
remembering.” 

The Artist sat down on the blue cheque-covered table. 

‘* What were you remembering ?” he said. 

‘* Oh, of things of a long time. Some happy, some—sad.” 

“Your eyes were looking far away when I came in,” said 
the Artist, “‘ Tell me what you were seeing, Maria.” 

The far away look came into her eyes again, 

“Oh, well, for one thing, the sea,” she said, “It is always 
the sea when I remember. And the wet grey sand, and the 
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gulls. And the little white church away along the road.” 
(Suddenly her grey eyes filled with tears. She stopped. The 
Artist said nothing.) ‘‘ And the sand-dunes,” she continued, 
‘and the big crucifix—no one thought of passing it by without 
kneeling down. And—and my father’s house and the boats.” 

She wiped a tear off her cheek. There was something 
more than mere mal-du-pays in her heart. The Artist could 
feel it, though the proud reserve of the Breton peasant hid it 
well. He looked at her brown fingers clasped so tightly 
together. “ The memory is—very sad,” he said, “it is not 
just mal-du-pays. Tell me about it, Maria. There is a man 
in it.” 

‘*M’sieu is right,” she said, still looking away, “‘ there was 
aman in it. If M’sieu really desires to hear the story I will 
tell it him. It is not a pretty story. No one has heard it 
before. 

““The man—I loved him very much. He had eyes—but 
blue! blue as the sea on a day of summer. I thought he 
loved me. I married him. But very soon he began to drink. 
Sometimes he would be kind and only gay. But sometimes 
very cruel. He used to go away on fishing expeditions for 
many weeks at a time, sometimes months. I think he used 
to stay in the ports instead of coming home. Once he came 
back very, very drunk, and he beat me. Then my baby came 
—dead. He came in, that night, still drunk, and when he saw 
it (oh, but such a beautiful little boy!) he laughed. The next 
day when he was sober he was very sorry he had laughed, 
and he cried for a long time, and went and lit many candles 
before Our Lady’s picture in the church for me to recover 
quickly. And he kissed me and sat a long time by me, and I 
nearly died of happiness. It was like our old courting days. 
Then he went away and it was seven months before he came 
back. When he came he said he had been all that time in 
England, in prison! He laughed. And he offered me a 
beautiful necklace he said he had brought all-specially for me. 
He had stolen it. He tried to take me in his arms and kiss 
me, and called me his little wife, saying he was glad to see 
me. (And ah, mon Dieu, I was glad to see him, too!) But 
I would not show it. I made seem to be very angry. I was 
sevéve. I would not touch his necklace. I was sad. I said 
he was wicked—he was in mortal sin. I would have nothing 
to do with him till he had been to the priest. I wept. Then 
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he swore a terrible oath, and ran out quickly. And I thought 
he had repented and was running quickly to confess his sins. 
And I was very happy, and knelt down and thanked God, and 
said some prayers to Our Lady and St. Peter. And I prepared 
his.supper. And it got late. And I went to the church and 
stood outside, thinking he must indeed have a very long con- 
fession to make. And I wept a little at the thought of it. 
But I was so happy to think he was getting it all forgiven! 
But night came on. And he was not in the church at all—le 
curé had not seen him. He had gone away angry. I have 
never seen him again. Two years I waited there for him. 
And then my father died, and my two brothers were drowned . 
ina storm. And I had to seek service. And after I had been 
in two, three families, M’sieu found me and brought me here 
—and the rest he knows. Fifteen years have passed since all 
that.” 

The Artist pressed her hand. ‘‘ Maria, you must ask St. 
Anthony to find him for you, and bring him back,” he said : 
and his voice was husky. 

“Tt is St. Pierre I ask that of—every day,” she said. ‘“‘ St. 
Pierre was his patron. Pierre was his name (mon petit 
Pierre!) and (you remember ?) St. Pierre was just a common 
fisherman too, at first. And sometimes I used to think mon 
petit Pierre was a little like him—warm hearted, but so im- 
pulsive. St. Pierre will understand him. But I don’t so much 
ask that he would bring him back to me—the good God knows 
he was never happy with me: but only that he should bring 
him back into grace.” 

The tears were running down her face and dripping off 
her chin. 

III 


The sun had just set, and the evening was closing in, as the 
Artist walked quickly down the Buckingham Palace Road. 
The pavement artist was counting a handful of coppers, pre- 
paratory to going his way. 

“Eh, mon ami,” said the Artist, tapping him on the 
shoulder, “‘tu as bien de la chance! Je crois bien que c'est 
St. Pierre qui te gate.” The man started, and peered up at the 
Artist through the fast gathering dusk. “‘ Mais aussi, peut-étre, 
c'est les prizres de la petite Maria, qui n’oublie jamais ces 
beaux jours, ces tristes jours, en Bretagne.” 

VOL. CXXXI. = 
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“Eh, M’sieu, que dites vous?” asked the man, hoarsely, 
staring into the Artist’s face. 

“ Your memories—my friend : you write them so plainly on 
the pavement, there is no telling how much passers-by may 
learn of your beautiful past.” 

The man shuffled uneasily. 

‘“‘The sea, the sand-dunes, were beautiful enough ; the 
crucifix, where all knelt (you too, my friend). The little white 
church, the old curé . . . . but you preferred the port with its 
painted women, its gin palaces.” The man groaned. 

“And Maria—poor little Maria. Do you remember her 
dead baby?” 

“What do you know of all this?” cried the man, rounding 
on him, savagely. ‘‘ Why do you come to torment me—are 
not my memories hell enough, without a devil of an English- 
man to come and revile me like this?” His blue eyes burned 
and flashed, his teeth grated. 

The Artist took his arm. ‘‘ Mon ami,” he said, “‘we are 
both artists, you andI. Let us befriends. Perhaps St. Peter 
has sent me to give youa leg up. Heis your patron, isn’t he ?” 

“‘ He was,” said the man, ‘‘ But he must have dropped me 
by now; I’ve not offered him a prayer for fifteen years.” 

‘* The Saints are very patient,” said the Artist. 

He began to walk down the road. The man did not try to 
resist. He seemed dazed. 

“You are very lame,” said the Artist. 

‘* Yes.” 

“ An accident ?” 

** No, a shell.” 

‘Then you have been in the Army? ” 

“No, the Navy—the British Navy. I went into it when 
war broke out—a rotten swine. It made a clean man of me 
for nearly three years. That discipline—it tightens up your 
soul.” 

He limped on in silence. 

“And then?” said the Artist. 

**Oh, my foot was blown off—this one’s wood. I got my 
ticket, and a pension. I decided to make a clean start. I 
went back—/a bas. I wanted her—my little Maria—and I 
knew she would still be faithful to me. And I knew she 
would tell me what to do, how to get right with—with—well, 
her bon Dieu. But she had gone.. .” 
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* And then?” 


** Oh, I went to the devil again.” 

** But you still have memories—— 

‘Oh, curse my memories—they are hell to me. I would 
drown myself if I were not afraid to die, because God must be 
so very angry with me. And curse you—curse you! What 
are you coming to say tome? What are you dragging from 
me? Where are you taking me?” 

“Hush,” said the Artist, “‘I am trying to take you away 
from the devil, and back to—to your little Maria.” 

** What the deuce do you mean?” said the man. 

“She is not quite like when you went away. She is older. 
Her face is lined with sorrow. But she has the same soft 
eyes, full of trust and wonder—like a child’s eyes. I love to 
look at her in church. And she prays to St. Peter every day 
for you.” 

“O mon Dieu, mon Dieu,” groaned the man, “ what is he 
saying?” 

They had reached the Artist’s house. It was dark by now. 
He opened the door with his latch-key. At the end of 
the passage the kitchen door stood open, still. Bright fire- 
light flickered in the room, dancing on the copper pots and 
pans, casting a warm glow on the white stone floor. With 
her hands folded in her lap she sat waiting for the master to 
come in—his supper was all ready. Her big grey eyes gazed 
into the fire. She was remembering. 

The Artist heard the ragged man catch his breath. Then a 
great sob broke from him, in the darkness. The woman in 
the kitchen started up. 

“‘ Maria,” said the Artist, “St. Peter has sent you back your 
petit Pierre. He has been fighting for you and me, since you 
saw him last. He has lost his right foot. Now he wants to 
come home.” 

“* M’sieu,” said the little woman, all bewildered, “‘je ne 
comprends pas.” 

Softly the Artist pushed Pierre into the kitchen, and, shut- 
ting the door, went away. 


” 


VERA C. BARCLAY. 








THE LAW OF BLASPHEMY 


HE recent case of Bowman and others, v. Secular 
Society, Ltd. [1917] A C 406 in the House of Lords 
recalls the ancient controversy whether or not Christi- 

anity is still part of the law of England. 

How far this was ever so in the general it is difficult to say. 
Christianity clearly was never part of the law of the land in 
the sense that every offence against Christianity was cog- 
nizable in the Courts, but there is certainly ground for argu- 
ment that it was so to some extent in the case of Blasphemy. 
The very form of indictment given in Archbold would indi- 
cate this. It is as follows: 


The jurors of our lord the King upon their oath present that J. S. 
being a wicked and evil-disposed person, and disregarding the laws 
and religion of the realm, and wickedly and profanely devising and in- 
tending to bring the Holy Scriptures and the Christian Religion into 
disbelief and contempt among the people of this Kingdom . . . un- 
lawfully and wickedly did compose, print and publish . . . a certain 
scandalous, impious, blasphemous, and profane libel of and concern- 
ing the Holy Scriptures and the Christian Religion, to the high dis- 
pleasure of Almighty God, to the great scandal and reproach of the 
Christian Religion, to the evil example of others in like case offend- 
ing and against the peace of our lord the King, his crown, and 
dignity. 

Many Statutes, moreover, have at different times been 
passed to punish particular kinds of blasphemy. Amongst 
those still unrepealed we may mention I Edw. 6. c. 1 against 
all who should deprave, despise or contemn “the Most Blessed 
Sacrament”; and g and to Will. 3, c. 35, which provides 
punishment for any person who, having been educated in, or 
at any time professed the Christian Religion, “ shall by writ- 
ing, printing, teaching, or advised speaking, deny any One of 
the Persons of the Holy Trinity to be God, or shall assert or 
maintain there are more Gods than One, or shall deny the 
Christian Religion to be true, or the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament to be of Divine Authority.” 

No prosecution has ever taken place under the last men- 


1 Criminal Pleading, et¢,, p. 1131. 
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tioned Act, but these two Statutes indicate the tone of public 
opinion in 1547 and 1689 respectively. By 53 Geo. 3, c. 160, 
however, persons impugning the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity 
were relieved from penalties, and the Statute of William ITI. 
was repealed so far as concerned them. 

Serjeant Hawkins also in his Pleas of the Crown’ mentions 
amongst Common Law Offences—“ 1. All blasphemies against 
God, as denying His Being or Providence, and all contume- 
lious reproaches of Jesus Christ. 2. All profane scoffing at 
Holy Scriptures, or exposing any part thereof to contemptuous 
ridicule.” 

This definition was followed by Blackstone,” and also in 
Lord Halsbury’s Laws of England.* Lord Halsbury, however, 
adds: “‘ It is not blasphemy with due gravity and propriety to 
contend that the Christian Religion or any part of its doctrine, 
or the whole or any part of the Holy Scriptures, is untrue.” 

It will be necessary in order to understand the recent 
decision of the House of Lords to refer shortly to the prin- 
cipal cases on the subject and the dicta of judges during the 
last 240 years. 

The first case is R. v. Taylor, decided in 1676. Lord Hale 
there said that such kind of wicked, blasphemous words were 
not only an offence to God and Religion, but a crime against 
the laws, State and Government and therefore punishable in 
that court. ‘‘ For to say that religion is a cheat, is to dissolve 
all those obligations whereby the civil societies are preserved, 
and that Christianity is parcel of the Laws of England: and 
therefore to reproach the Christian Religion is to speak in 
subversion of the law.” The sentence on Taylor was a fine 
of 1,000 marks ; imprisonment until sureties for good behavi- 
our for life were found ; and the pillory at Guildford, where 
the words were spoken, Cheapside and the Exchange, with a 
paper fastened on him: “For horrid blasphemy tending to 
subvert all government.” 

The next case was R. v. Woolston (1729).° Here the court 
was more guarded. Lord Raymund said “ Christianity is parcel 
of the Common Law of England, and therefore to be pro- 
tected by it; now whatever strikes at the very root of 
Christianity tends manifestly to a dissolution of the civil 
Government, and so was the opinion of Lord Hale in Taylor’s 
' C. §. sections 1 and 2, * 4 Bl. Com. 50. 5 Vol. 9, p. 531, 

4 3 Keble, 607, 621. 5 Fitzgibbons, 64. 
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case: so that to say an attempt to subvert the established 
religion is not punishable by those laws upon which it is 
established is an absurdity. If this were an entirely new case, 
I should not think it a proper question to be made: I would 
have it taken notice of, that we do not meddle with any 
differences of opinion, and that we interpose only when the 
very root of Christianity itself is struck at, as it plainly is in 
this allegorical scheme, the New Testament and the whole 
relation of the life and miracles of Christ being denied.” The 
prisoner was convicted on four informations, fined £25 on 
each, given one year’s imprisonment and to enter into recog- 
nizances for good behaviour for life, himself in £3,000 and 
£2,000 by others. 

In 1797 in the trial of Williams' for publishing Paine’s Age 
of Reason, Mr. Justice Ashurst said: ‘All offences of this 
kind are not only offences to God, but crimes against the law 
of the land, and are punishable as such, inasmuch as they 
tend to destroy those obligations whereby civil society is 
bound together: and it is upon this ground that the Christian 
Religion constitutes part of the law of England ; but that law 
without the means of enforcing its precepts would be but a 
dead letter: whenever these infamous works appear they are 
the proper subjects of prosecution; for if the name of our 
Redeemer were suffered to be traduced, and His holy religion 
treated with contempt, the solemnity of an oath, on which 
the due administration of justice depends, would be de- 
stroyed, and the law be stripped of one of its principal 
sanctions, the dread of future punishments. It highly then 
behoves those who are vested with authority to protect our 
holy religion, to persevere to protect it, and to punish those 
who are guilty of such offences.” 

In R. v. Waddington? the words were: ‘‘ That Jesus Christ 
was an impostor, and a murderer in principle, and a fanatic.” 
They were held to be a libel at Common law. “It is not 
necessary,” said Best, J., ‘‘ for me to say whether it be libellous 
to argue from the Scriptures against the divinity of Christ ; 
that is not what the defendant professes to do. He argues 
against the divinity of Christ by denying the truth of the 
Scriptures. A work containing such arguments, published 
maliciously (which the jury in this case have found) is by the 


1 26 State Trials, 653, 715. 
2 (1822) 1 B and C. 26, 
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common law a libel; and the legislature has never altered 
this law, nor can it ever do so whilst the Christian Religion is 
considered to be the basis of the law.” 

R. v. Hetherington! was a motion in arrest of judgment, 
the defendant having been found guilty of blasphemous libel 
on the Old Testament. In refusing a rule Lord Denman, 
C.J., said: “ Though in most of the cases, I believe not in all, 
the libel has been against the New Testament; yet the Old 
Testament is so connected with the New that it is impossible 
that such a publication as this could be uttered without 
reflecting upon Christianity in general; and, therefore, I 
think an attack upon the Old Testament of the nature des- 
cribed in the indictment is clearly indictable.” And Little- 
dale, J., said: “The Old Testament, independently of its 
connection with and its prospective reference to Christianity, 
contains the Law of Almighty God; and, therefore, I have 
no doubt that this is a libel in law as it has been found to be 
in fact by the jury.” 

In the modern controversy two questions present them- 
selves: 1, whether the offence lies in the fact of the denial of 
Christianity, or in the manner in which it is denied. And 2, 
whether, if the attack on Christianity is not such as to subject 
its author to prosecution, the law will still refuse him its 
assistance either to obtain payment of a legacy left to him for 
the purposes of his propaganda, or to obtain redress for 
a breach of contract in respect of the propagation of his 
views. 

I. 

To take the first point. In all the cases we have been con- 
sidering, including Woolstan’s case, although it does not so 
appear from the report, the language used was offensive, so 
that there appears to be no case in the books in which a man 
has been convicted of blasphemy for a mere decent expression 
of disbelief in Christianity. And in Shore v. Wilson (1842) * 
the judges who advised the House of Lords were all of opinion 
that there was nothing unlawful at common law in reverently 
denying doctrines, parcel of Christianity, however fundamental. 
The matter, they thought, depended upon the sobriety, rever- 
ence, and seriousness with which the teaching or believing, 
however erroneous, was maintained. The question in the 


1 (1841) 5 Jurist 5209. 
2 9C. and F. 355. 
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case was whether Unitarians could take benefit in such re- 
ligious charities as those established by Lady Hewley, and it 
was held that all the penalties to which Unitarians had been 
formerly subject had been removed by Statute, and that the 
doctrines were not illegal at common law. 

The legal maxim is Actus not facit reum, nisi mens sit rea ; 
or, as Starkie says': ‘‘ The law visits, not the honest errors, 
but the malice of mankind.” 

This view was confirmed in the celebrated case of R. v. 
Ramsay and Foote (1883). Lord Coleridge, L.C.J., there 
laid down the law to be that the mere denial of the truth of 
the Christian Religion, or of the Holy Scriptures was not 
enough, per se, to constitute a writing a blasphemous libel, so 
as to render the writer or publisher indictable. But indecent 
and offensive attacks on Christianity or the Scriptures, or 
sacred persons or objects, calculated to outrage the feelings of 
the general body of the community, did constitute the offence 
of blasphemy, and rendered writers or publishers liable at 
common law to criminal prosecution. ‘‘ If,” he said, ‘ the 
decencies of controversy are observed even the fundamentals 
of religion may be attacked without the writer being guilty of 
blasphemy.” ® 

In 1884 Mr. Justice Stephen wrote a powerful article in the 
Fortnightly Review expressing his disagreement with Lord 
Coleridge and upholding the view that it was the character of 
the matter published and not the manner in which it was 
stated which constituted blasphemy, ‘and that any attack on 
the Christian Religion, in whatever language expressed, con- 
stituted that offence. ‘‘ The truth,” he said, “‘ I think is that 
the law is as I have stated it, but that it has been put in force 
only in cases where special offence has been given by coarse- 
ness and ridicule, or in some instances (as in that of the 
publishers of Paine’s Age of Reason) by the union of vigorous 
argument with occasional roughness and vulgarity of ex- 
pression.” He, however, did not approve of the law as he 
considered it to be and advocated that blasphemy and 
blasphemous libel should cease to be offences at common law, 
and that the Statute of William III. should be repealed. Or, 


1 Starkie on Libel, 3rd Ed. p. 590. 

2 15 Cox, CC. 231. 

* Lord Coleridge’s view was adopted by Phillimore J. in R. v. Boulter (1908) 
72, J. p. 183. 
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in the alternative, that it should be enacted that henceforth 
Lord Coleridge’s doctrine should prevail, and that no one 
should be deemed to commit any offence by maintaining in 
decent language any religious opinion whatever. Any such 
legislation, however, has now been rendered unnecessary 
(except the repeal of the Statute of William III.) by the latest 
decision of the House of Lords. 


2. 

With regard to the second point. The cases usually referred 
to were Briggs v. Hartley (1850),! and Cowan v. Milbourn 
(1862).? 

In the former a testator had given a legacy for the best 
essay on the subject of “ Natural Theology,” treating it as a 
science, and demonstrating the truth of the evidence upon 
which it was founded, and the perfect accordance of such 
evidence with reason, also demonstrating the adequacy and 
sufficiency of natural theology when so treated as a science to 
constitute a true, perfect and philosophical system of universal 
religion. Sir Lancelot Shadwell, the Vice-Chancellor of Eng- 
land, a very great judge, said: ‘‘I cannot conceive that the 
bequest in the testator’s will is at all consistent with Christi- 
anity ; and therefore it must fail.” 

In Cowan v. Milbourn the defendant had contracted to let 
rooms to the plaintiff. Afterwards, discovering that they were 
intended to be used for the delivery of lectures maintaining 
that the character of Christ was defective and His teaching 
misleading, and that the Bible was no more inspired than any 
other book, he refused to allow the use of them. It was held 
that the publication of such doctrines was blasphemy, and 
that therefore the purpose for which the plaintiff intended to 
use the rooms was illegal, and the contract one which could 
not be enforced at law. ‘‘ There is abundant authority,” said 
the Lord Chief Baron Kelly, “for saying that Christianity is 
part and parcel of the law of the land; and that, therefore, 
to support and maintain publicly (the propositions in question) 
is a violation of the first principles of the law and cannot be 
done without blasphemy. I therefore do not hesitate to say 
that the defendant was not only entitled, but was called on 
and bound by the law, to refuse his sanction to this use of 
his rooms.” 


1 19 L.J. Ch. 416. 2 L.R. 2 Exch, 230. 
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These two cases have now been overruled by the Court of 
Appeal and the House of Lords in Bowman v. Secular 
Society Ltd., and it has been held that the doctrine, which 
applies in cases affecting morality or public policy, that, 
although not criminal, the court will not assist them, has no 
application in the case of blasphemy. 

We now come to the consideration of Bowman and others 
v. Secular Society Ltd. 

Charles Bowman by his will devised and bequeathed his 
residuary real and personal estate to his trustees upon trust 
for the Secular Society Ltd. 

The respondent Society took out an originating summons 
asking for payment of the residue and administration of the 
estate so far as necessary. The appellants, the next of kin of 
the testator, disputed the validity of the residuary gift on the 
ground that the objects of the Society were unlawful. 

The Society was registered as a company limited by guaran- 
tee under the Companies Acts 1862 to 1893. 

Its main object, as stated in the memorandum of associa- 
tion, was “‘To promote, in such ways as may from time to 
time be determined, the principle that human conduct should 
be based upon natural knowledge, and not upon supernatural 
belief, and that human welfare in this world is the proper end 
of all thought and action.” 

The questions to be answered were: 1. Was this object 
criminal, since it was antagonistic to all religion, and there- 
fore to Christianity ? And 2., If not criminal, still was it not 
unlawful so as to prevent its being the foundation of any 
legal right ? 

At the hearing of the summons Mr. Justice Joyce held that 
there was nothing in either the memorandum or articles of 
association subversive of morality or contrary to law, and 
that the gift was valid. 

This decision was affirmed by the Court of Appeal, con- 
sisting of the Master of the Rolls (Lord Cozens Hardy), 
Pickford, L.J., and Warrington, L.J. We cannot help feeling 
that the Master of the Rolls and Lord Justice Pickford were 
inclined not so much to interpret the law as to alter it and so 
to usurp the function of the legislature. ‘‘ This,” said the 
Master of the Rolls, “is one of those subjects in which there 
have undoubtedly been great changes within the last 100 
years, and I think within the last half-century. It is really a 
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question of public policy, which varies from time to time. It 
is to my mind almost shocking to hold in the twentieth 
century that the publications of Positivists, and other schools 
of philosophers, who do not admit, and probably even deny, 
the existence of a God, are necessarily blasphemous. I think 
the older view must now be regarded as obsolete, and any 
decision to that effect ought no longer to be followed.” 

We agree with Lord Finlay, who said in the House of 
Lords: “ It may be that there has been a considerable change 
in public opinion with regard to the discussion of religion, but 
the question is whether anything has taken place to justify 
any Court in holding that the principle of law on this matter 
may be treated as obsolete... . With regard to questions 
of public policy, such as those arising in connection. with 
restraint of trade, circumstances with regard to facility of 
communication and of travel may so alter that the principle 
invalidating such contracts would apply to a particular state 
of circumstances in one age but not in another. But: it is 
difficult to see how a change in the spirit of the time could 
justify a departure by any Court from legal principle however 
they may affect its application in particular cases.” His 
Lordship was of opinion, however, that the ruling of Lord 
Coleridge in R. v. Ramsay and Foote, that if the decencies of 
controversy were observed even the fundamentals of religion 
might be attacked, was correct; but he thought that the 
objects for which the society was formed, though not criminal, 
were such that the law would give no help for the recovery of 
funds to be applied in their promotion. He quoted Lord 
Bramwell’s dictum in Cowan vz. Milbourn: ‘‘An act may 
be illegal in the sense that it will not be recognized by the 
law as being capable of being the foundation of any legal 
right . . . although it is followed by no penalty.” He spoke 
with the greatest respect of the two decisions Briggs v. 
Hartley and Cowan v. Milbourn, and considered that they 
ought not to be overruled. He quoted Lord Hardwick and 
Lord Eldon for the proposition that Christianity was part of 
the law of the land. He did not, however, think the view 
that any attack, however decently conducted, would be crimi- 
nal could be accepted as having represented the common law 
of England at any time. ‘‘ But,” he added, “the fact that 
Christianity is recognized by the law as the basis to a 
great extent of our civil polity is quite sufficient reason for 
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holding that the law will not help endeavours to undermine 
it.” 

Unfortunately the other members present, Lords Dunedin, 
Parker of Waddington, Sumner and Buckmaster were of a 
contrary opinion, and the cases of Briggs v. Hartley and 
Cowan v. Milbourne were overruled. 

Lord Parker said that the common law took no notice of a 
donor’s motive in making a gift, nor of the purposes for which 
he intended the property to be applied, unless there were 
a trust created. He gave as an example the case of money 
left for Masses. A testator leaves £500, saying that he knows 
that A will expend it on Masses for the testator’s soul, “the 
question arises whether A is a trustee for the purpose, indi- 
cated. If he be not a trustee, he will, in equity, take the 
legacy beneficially. . . . If, however, it be held that A. is a 
trustee, then, as the trust is unlawful, equity will not allow 
the trustee to retain the legacy.” . . . ‘* Again,” he said, “‘ it 
is well settled that a gift to A to help him in his business is 
an absolute gift to A, and it is therefore immaterial whether 
A’s business is that of a corn merchant or a receiver of stolen 
goods. If, however, A were a trustee the character of the 
business would be material in considering whether the trust 
was one which equity would carry into execution.” 

He said the Society was registered and must be regarded as 
capable of acquiring property. If it was wholly illegal steps 
should be taken for the cancellation of the certificate. Until 
that was done the Society could take property and would take 
it as absolute owner. 

Lord Buckmaster thought that the main purpose of the 
Society was neither criminal nor illegal in the sense that the 
law would not assist it. He considered that the analogy of 
cases which the law would not assist to the injury of public 
policy or morality was unsound. 

The result is that, although Christianity may be said in a 
very vague and imperfect sense to be part of the law of the 
land, yet no attack upon even its fundamental doctrines will be 
punished unless made in a scurrilous or offensive manner. 
And, moreover, if such offence be avoided the law will not 
refuse its assistance to those who claim legacies or the per- 
formance of contracts to enable them to carry out their efforts 
against Christianity. 


WILLIAM C. MAUDE. 
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Toujours il part d’un pied sir, mais bientdt il trébuche en des bizarreries 
fastidieuses, quand soudain le voilA qui se reléve et repart d’un bond 
magnifique vers de fulgurantes intuitions du monde invisibie ; son génie 
est 14 dans ces bondissements, ces transports, ces regards d’aigle enivré. 

R, Valléry-Radot, Le Reveil de l’ Esprit. 


The author I have quoted, a man of remarkable intuition 
and much freedom from mere formula, writes of Ruysbréck 
what well may be said of the early monastic life in the mass. 
Unfortunately one’s vulgar sense is always flicked earliest by 
the startling and exaggerated ; and it is difficult not to see, 
first of all, in this curious page of history, precisely what is 
least substantial in it, namely the pillars, the tubs, the tricks 
of demons; the abnormalities, in short. Even when we try 
hard to replace the torn-out page in its proper position at 
the head of the fourth or fifth chapter of a volume well in 
the middle of a series, it is not, alas, the immediate context 
which first comes to our help, that we may understand it. 
We think with difficulty through the brains of those third- 
century Egyptians, Catholic, heretic, or pagan; we have 
deliberately to recall the pre-Christian asceticism of that 
country, the priesthoods of the Nile-land, the mystics of 
Alexandria and Neo-platonism. We have to look up books 
to make sure of what the fanatics of Asia were about, and 
to revive our memories of the pillar-priests of Syria. 

-The easier thing is, I suppose, to allow the grotesque 
figures of Indian fakirs to engage one’s memory, and next, 
I cannot but recall, in the Greek world, the school of Cynic 
philosophers with whom, as a matter of fact, contemporaries 
themselves were anxious that the Christian ascetics should 
not be identified." 

In the Far East, then, China and India, a respectable 


1 See St. Gregory Nazianzen’s 35th Sermon, which welcomes Bishop Maxi- 
mus, the Christian Cynic, to Constantinople. Inc. 5 his conduct is contrasted 
with those who retired completely from the world, to the disadvantage of the 
latter. There is more interesting evidence about him in Gregory's poems 
De uita sua and No. 41 of the Poemata de seipso. St. Jerome, De wiris illustribus, 
cc. 117, 127 gives a short account of him. He was deposed by the Council of 
Constantinople, Sess, vii. 9. 
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monastic system existed and exists, worthy of much sympa- 
thetic attention : but despite the dreams of, say Theosophists, 
and despite.a certain tendency among the late Greeks to 
travel, and to idealize the life of the Brahmins, it did not 
influence in any substantial way our Western monasticism, 
nor does it readily occur tothe Western mind. The degenerate 
vagabond race of fakirs (for this Mahommedan word has come 
to be popularly applied to Hindu devotees almost exclusively) 
has struck our imagination: strange and hateful aberrations 
of the ascetic instinct; men who would burn and wound 
themselves without feeling pain, or stand with arms upraised 
till muscles grew inflexible, or with hands clenched till nails 
pierced through the palms and projected through the flesh. 
Hindu religion has always leaned to madness; cruelty, panic and 
obscenity run riot in the brains it has corrupted; but not 
these, again, came into contrast with the Christian monks: 
and comparisons drawn between them could only be based 
upon the supposition of a similar perverted instinct, common 
to humanity, in each of the two groups. Of all Greek figures 
I daresay the still most popular is Diogenes, who lived in a 
tub, and cheeked the almighty Alexander, and went about with 
a lantern in broad daylight, ‘‘ looking for a Real Man.” He 
came second, however, in that school of ‘‘ Cynics " which per- 
severed for centuries, and got its repute chiefly for its total 
contempt of all conventions, extending from public insolence 
to Emperors, to sermons in the slums; and from an extreme 
asceticism of the will at the expense, in theory at least and 
often in practice, of the senses, to the most slack and filthy 
habits of dress and behaviour. They penetrated everywhere ; 
they shouted their insults in the Circus; they railed against 
adoring ladies in the most fashionable drawing-rooms ; they 
tutored the rich; and consorted with the poor who often 
loved them. They were famous for denying en bloc all popular 
beliefs, Empire, wealth, love, law, science, and, in short, the 
validity of civilization itself. Austere philosophers were among 
them, who have left their mark on the history of asceticism ; 
and a multitude of disgusting charlatans, whose tricks en- 
liven the pages of ancient literature, and are cursed by a 
Juvenal and gaily sneered at by a Lucian. 

This singular race of men was fathered by Antisthenes, a 
disciple—as who was not? for an antagonist is his disciple 
without whom he never would exist—of Socrates. He seized 
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on the Socratic will to think, and applied ruthless reason to 
every existing human institution. This deeply embittered 
man deliberately attacked civilization as a corruption, and 
going far behind the “ mild and noble” savage of a Rousseau, 
beheld in animals the authoritative model for our race, 
and even wrote a book on them. Not Swift himself dared 
this. With the development of family, still more of city life, 
all fraud, he held, all injustice and hatred entered the world. 
Zeus was right in punishing Prometheus, who gave to men 
that fire which was the seed of arts and crafts. Well-being 
has bred effeminacy ; unprotected man is the strongest ; frogs 
are as delicate of structure as are humans, and need no coats 
nor any armour. ... Nature is reasonable: leave her to 
work: man’s choice is arbitrary : his inventions are disastrous. 
We believe them to be good, and move in a world of illusion. 
Empire means misery: the beggar’s life alone is free. Only 
the pauper is ‘‘ world-citizen.” But a beggar’s life is surely 
wretched? ‘“‘ Yes,” he answers, “if you believe in pleasure.” 
‘*‘ Better madness than pleasure! If I met Aphrodite, I would 
kill her.” By the violence of his symbolic life, his fierce 
parables in action, Diogenes drove home these beliefs. He 
shrank from no paradox. ‘‘ Cannibalism?” ‘‘ Well, why not 
eat human flesh? it feeds.” “ Incest ? Well, what does marriage 
exist for?” 

Yet through the history of these hypocrites or madmen, as 
you may please, runs a “live wire” of ideal: Ministry to the 
sorrow of the world. Mankind is one: mankind suffers ; and 
it accepts, and doubles its own suffering by believing in the 
illusions which alone enforce it. What vitiated this was their 
total aloofness from all concrete history; for faith, the palest 
Deism, surviving from their ruin of popular religious systems ; 
and an appalling spiritual pride, inevitable when a man 
differentiates himself from his fellow-men without an active 
belief in a Transcendent God before whom all men are equal 
in created littleness, though called to an essential equality in 
dignity as His sons; and the adoption of a system of exterior 
life which lent itself more easily to the cultivation of a spirit 
of show and ostentation than of what it professed to symbolize. 
Almost anyone can, if it flatters him enough, qualify as an 
ascetic acrobat. 

It will be seen, first, from this contrast, what the monks 
were not. They were not, on the one hand, men who so 
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believed in the illusions of the senses that, like those whom 
the fakirs travesty, they seek, by negation of all will, to escape 
from the cycle of finite existence and so to re-merge and lose 
their personality in the undifferentiated Absolute. They 
believed in God, and their eternal selves, and their life was a 
long effort to make themselves what He would have them 
eternally to be. Nor yet were they Cynics, whose will- 
triumph was based wholly on the self-sufficiency intrinsically 
possible to individual man. Their strength, they held, flowed 
primarily from God, through’ Christ their Lord. He made 
their will strong, for and through Himself. India ruined the 
notion of humanity, body and soul. Greece exalted it, to 
replace the God-head. The monks believed in man’s created 
littleness, and possible high dignity, and wrestled, God help- 
ing them, to transcend the one, and win the other. 

Now let us directly consider the quality of the first great 
movement of Christian monasticism. Let us own at once 
that it contained a sufficiency of downright fanatics, perhaps 
dishonest. These gad-abouts, trading on sensation-lovers 
among the ignorant crowd, or the jaded aristocracy, brawling 
in the market-place, bursting into palaces, filthy of dress, 
fantastic in penances, excited the rage, not alone of the 
cultured enemies of all enthusiasm, but of ardently ascetic 
spirits like St. Jerome, who both by example and writing 
testified to his supreme admiration for the pure monastic 
ideal. These men, out for money, and careless of popular 
contempt or even of the physical discomforts they might 
choose merely through coarseness of soul-fibre, may be dis- 
regarded. They were made possible by the monks, but were 
never truly of them. These few are the fakirs of Christianity. 

Again, there are the stupid. Men often see only the 
externals of a life, and fail utterly to grasp its inner spirit. 
To a greater or less degree, monks of this limited mentality, 
mimicked the practices of those great men round whom they 
grouped themselves, and tried to excel what they saw done, 
and even to invent—forgive me if I use the word now neces- 
sary to our language—their Special Stunt. It was in the 
control and educating of these limited minds and headstrong 
impulses that the monastic ideal of obedience became so 
healthfully operative. 

More dangerous by far was the infection of genuine 
fanaticism. Blood intoxicates always, whether it be another’s 
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or one’s own. The Eastern degenerates I have alluded to 
certainly went mad of their self-inflicted wounds. Short of 
blood, pain too can come to fascinate. The frantic insomnia 
of the Syrian priests, hot-eyed and with bursting temples as 
they stood upon their pillars, could feed upon itself, and 
become almost a habit, and sleep an agony. In this very 
horrible department of human perversion, some of the baser 
crowd of Christian ascetics, even, will surely find their place. 
But whatever the nature of the method they adopted, or the 
greater or less intelligence with which they lived it out, these 
men had for very simple premisses belief in God, in im- 
mortality, and in sin. They fled from a wicked world lest 
they should “‘ lose their soul,” and in order—though this was a 
secondary motive—to convert the world they had left. They 
worked at the very grammar of the spiritual life, and, without 
guessing it, often achieved a most subtle knowledge of its 
minutiz. They began like men anxious to grasp, and then to 
instil, the necessary rudiments of a dead language. In some 
cases they became like schoolmasters, passionate over rules, 
and maddened by the sight of “ howlers ” in their pupils’ work. 
At times the whole spirit of learning seems to evaporate 
beneath the touch of these honest, limited pedagogues; they 
succeed in writing, and obtaining, correct exercises, and no 
more, They have nothing of the sense which thrives best, 
say, in some ancient home of culture, like Oxford, and 
which fastens on imagination, or spirit, or originality or 
instinct for that thought which is behind and fashions 
language, and compensates for mere mistakes. Anyone can 
make mistakes! Probably Cicero and Demosthenes did 
themselves; certainly Vergil did; certainly Catullus. But 
the life was in them. In much that these old monks said 
and did, is to be found an almost terribly strong faith 
in a few vast things, and an all-day -and -all-night grind 
at applying their principles to the stuff their souls pro- 
vided. If in the doing it, their “eyes grew dross of lead,” 
they cared little enough for that. If they were “dead 
from the waist down,” and paralyzed for half the occu- 
pations of human life, well, they never would have pre- 
tended that their life was a “full” human life, but rather a 
‘‘ rehearsal of death” better than was Plato's, for, after all, 
life was short, and eternity was long. Do what you will, in 
an unsophisticated brain, the thoughts of sin, salvation, the 
VOL. CXXXI, Y 
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soul, eternity, once they take fire, burn up most other thoughts, 
and these overwhelming considerations draw to themselves all 
the vitality which else were deflected into a hundred channels. 
Fanaticism! A word easy to repeat and a mood difficult to 
understand. Supposing these things are true, eternal loss or 
gain, is it not indeed enough to drive a man, to the world’s 
estimation, mad, when he sees the possible best in men 
corrupted,—and corruption comes not alone through misuse, 
but disuse,—the most promising boys duped, drugged, and 
made nothing of; the most delightful girls vulgarized and 
left selfish and bored; ideals unborn, action unfed by any 
stuff for enterprise, life annulled : the empty occupations of the 
provinces, and the petty round of middle-class society ; the gay 
glamour of town, and the enormous fraud of all that makes 
this ‘‘good time” than which so many ask no more ; the culture 
of universities, refined, unenthusiastic, radically sceptical ; 
the shibboleths of science; the insolent offence of journal- 
ism, the tyranny of a “season,” or of business, and the obli- 
terating mass of drudgery which makes pulp of the workers’ 
existence until the explosion comes which creates only a worse 
chaos? To many it seems quite hopeless, ever to come to 
anything in such environments. The only possible chance is, 
to get out of them. Convert them, remaining in and with 
them? “In the world, not of it?” And texts are easily 
enough quoted. But in practice that seems as naive as the 
young girl’s dream who fancies herself ‘‘called” to convert 
the charming rake. ... And naiver: for of his vice she 
knows nothing save by heresay, edited at that, and lurid only 
by the help of romantic imagination, untaught to supply 
details. But they have been right in the spell of lamp-lit 
laughter, which transfigures the crude reality of lust, and 
have felt conscience strangled out by wealth, and watched 
ideals break their fine wings against the enormous inertia of 
custom. So they hate it; so they leave it; so they practise 
its direct opposite, furiously, exaggeratedly, clamorously. 
They do not profess to be leading, exactly, Christ’s own life. 
They are the Baptists who prepare His way, and even to be 
that, is an honour and a crown. 

Nor can we pretend they went unrewarded, even by the 
world they flouted. 

The immediately valuable elements in this strange move- 
ment which I would disengage—valuable I mean, for the 
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individual monk, and, it has been proved, for European 
civilization generally, is, that it put order into mysticism. 
By mysticism I mean that human tendency to seek the super- 
human, to identify (in some sense) the soul with the super- 
soul, that is, in the long run, God, and, by counter-effect, to 
disesteem the transient, limited, and visible, and in particular 
the body. The extreme of both tendencies is to be seen, as 
I have said, in India. Nowhere else have been registered, 
in combination, so passionate a belief in the Ultimate One, 
in Brahma, in that Un-nameable All in which all forms are 
to merge, and so furious a rage with the limitations of flesh 
and sense. Of course, there too, the perfect Philosophers 
will disdain ascetic aberrations, and the base fakir is incapable 
of the lofty vision; but nowhere else is the intervening 
territory so wide, or so densely populated with men in whose 
brains the Idea undoubtedly exists, grown conscious, fixed, 
and imperative, and in whose bodies the delicious agony of 
self-immolation has become so absorbing. In Syrian asceti- 
cism, nearer home, the idea was far less cogent ; the physical 
frenzy existed and was hideous enough, but, while it was 
more noticeable than the philosophy, it issued forth on a less 
wide scale and provided little enough art, if any. Art in 
some countries reveals (as among the Aztecs) such sugges- 
tions of insanity (which can quite well go with extreme 
cleverness of execution and indeed with remarkable indica- 
tions of scientific method and conception) that we are all but 
justified in arguing, from its evidence alone, to a similar loss 
of moral equilibrium. In Athens the sense for physical beauty, 
of the supreme value of /imit, made such loss of equilibrium: 
disgusting even to the less sensitive and educated ; in a Plato, 
although in some ways his philosophy was simply, as they 
say, asking for it, it made it unthinkable, though his Sympo- 
sium is perilous: dare I say that in the Greeks was innate 
a quality really not unlike our English ‘‘ respectability,” our 
sense of “limit in behaviour,” of “‘ good form,” rather than 
of ‘‘form” generally, or of the right working-value of ideas: 
for, as a race, we do not take kindly to ideas. . . So one is 
always hearing ‘‘ascetics” or ‘‘mystics” condemned as “‘ex- 
aggerated”: and even a distinguished professor has condemned 
the Fathers of the Desert for practices which he described, 
as climax of disparagement, as ‘“‘not respectable.” Some of 
the Greeks, the Cynics, for example, certainly found their way 
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out of that, and were disliked accordingly. The Egyptian 
Neo-Platonists, and their allies combined disparate cultures, 
the Greek, and their own immemorial tradition; and in no 
books belonging to the immediate background, or seed-plot, 
of our own world, will you find such amazing up-soaring of 
the spirit, and such sensual pruriency juxtaposed. 

In our present-day England, and also in America, though 
the national characteristic holds good, there seems to be 
quite a remarkable recrudescence of ideas, or desire, at any 
rate to cope with what lies behind and beyond the usual 
schemes of practical life. Hence the torrent of mystical 
literature in which speculation seethes and bubbles, each new 
formula exploding in quick succession. The fire is there, and 
the liquid mind-stuff is there: it remains a question of what 
gets precipitated, what made a scum of; what, in fine, 
emerges from all this turmoil. We certainly can’t cope with 
our ideas; we haven’t a notion from what to start, how to 
regulate, whither to guide our effervescent mysticism. The 
results are as insipid, and far less salutary, than morning 
salts. Quite different was the birth of philosophy, for instance, 
in Ionia. Totally different, the unparalleled intellectual fer- 
ment of the thirteenth century. Best comparable is the 
Gnostic period, when into the melting-pot were chucked the 
products of Greece, Palestine, Persia, Syria, India, Egypt, 
and Rome. 

One of the very first things then, for which the movement in- 
augurated by Anthony and developed by Pachomius—and by 
St. Basil, in the East—was responsible, was the imposing of 
order upon the mystical will, which issues at once into asceti- 
cism. (For we may be allowed to regard this particular 
movement as concerned rather with the will than with intel- 
lect, and that is why it reminds us so directly of the Cynics.) 
All alike, these great ones had to “grind at grammar.” 
Heavens! how one wishes, when one reads these books about 
souls “in Tune with the Infinite,’’ Secret Gardens, Curtained 
Shrines, and what not, that our generation could be set to 
grind at grammar! Which of us dares to say he is master 
even of simplest sentence-building? Hence the enormous 
value of that substratum of sound sense, and that insistence 
on the supreme importance of obedience, which is to be 
found in all “monastic” writings. The will was to be 
developed, but by control. It is with these men with whom 
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a St.Ignatius is in truest continuity. It has been well said 
that Cassian, whose Conferences were written some seventy 
years after the Life of Anthony appeared, composed therein 
a sort of Summa of the ascetic life, and it is this which will be 
taken up, and developed within the limits of his conventions, 
by the Jesuit, Alfonso Rodriguez, novice-master in Majorca. 
It is exasperating when modern critics enlarge upon the reck- 
less enthusiasm, or lop-sided fanaticism of these men, or pro- 
duce their weak reproofs, such as: The monks created their 
temptations: Introspection breeds hyper-sensitiveness : Lone- 
liness spoils perspective. Do they really suppose these masters 
of human psychology did not know all that? Never has it 
been so clearly stated. Let them but read Pachomius’s advice 
to Palladius on purity: What adjective would they consider 
least applicable of all to Anthony? Probably our slang word 
clubbable : sociable, shall we translate it? Yet that is precisely 
how Anthony was described: pleasant, never worried by 
“dust of thought,” untroubled by turbulent or peevish or 
melancholy mood: moActimos—a true man of the world. Did 
the monks underestimate human nature? Why, so far did 
these ascetics of the East (and I include the great Cappa- 
docian Fathers, like Basil and the Gregorys, and a John 
Chrysostom) proceed in their praise of human possibility, that 
they seemed, to some, to lean too far in that direction, and 
the word semi-Pelagianism has been pronounced, if only to 
deny that they rightly incurred that reproach of insufficiently 
distinguishing natural perfectability from the unshared work 
of grace. Yes; for shrewd human knowledge, and for simple 
downright humour, the first Ascetics deserve high place in our 
affection and esteem. 

I have tried to indicate, without even beginning to elabo- 
rate it, an organic and active element, of perhaps primary 
importance for Christian history, in the early monastic move- 
ment. Observe the line along which it inevitably operated. 
Anthony’s Life was written by Athanasius, and caused a 
crisis in the process of St. Augustine’s own conversion. Thus 
the whole current of Augustinianism, so different in many ways 
from Antonianism, yet so potent and so formative in European 
history was, if not set going, yet accelerated, and in a real 
measure due to Anthony. This is far more important than, 
say, the fact that Constantine the Great and his sons corre- 
sponded with the famous solitary, and were to some degree, 
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influenced by his counsel. Other elements in Western 
Monachism are directly due to its Eastern prototype. To 
mention, only, the earlier systems of South Italy, the work 
of St. Martin in Gaul and the movement in Ireland itself 
were in direct imitation of the Egyptian monks. Most im- 
portant of all, St. Benedict used, while he modified, the 
examples set by the Fathers of the Desert. He was a maker 
as much as most great men can be; but none can work, like the 
Creator, out of nothing; he would never have done what he 
did: without his materials, and these all came from Anthony 
and his successors. Now when the Roman Empire went 
down in ruins, three permanent centres of cohesion remained ; 
three channels through which the old civilization, its law, 
j culture and idealism flowed: the Pope, the Bishops, and the 
: monasteries. Without these, what would have been formed 
out of the chaotic elements of barbarism, and when? Not, 
anyhow, the Europe of to-day. Not Paris; not Oxford. Not 
Aquinas, Dante, Shakespeare, not anything, you may say, 
save our northern emotions and their dangers, which enters 
into us to-day. Granted that this, as it stands, is exagger- 
ation. 
thing of what the world directly owes to Anthony. 


SURSUM CORDA 


Yet within it is truth enough for it to express some- 


C. C. MARTINDALE. 





SURSUM CORDA 


HE solemn splendour of the sky 
By day, by night ; the winds that fly 
Across the face of earth,—The earth 
Itself, with Nature’s varied worth,— 
I gather all within my urgent cry. 


The mystery of every sea ; 
Of every heart the mystery— 
Weak human tears, insistent pain, 
New joy, sweet mem’ries that remain,— 
I lift all hearts unto the Heart of Thee. 
EDWIN ESSEX, 0.P. 

















AN ISLAND OF THE CARIBBEAN 


HE political grouping of the West Indian islands is 
extremely complex. Some of the islands belong to 


Great Britain, some to France. The sovereignty of 
others is vested in the United States, or in the government of 
the Netherlands. One is an American protectorate. Two 
are independent. One is jointly owned by France and Holland. 

The ecclesiastical arrangements sanctioned by the Catholic 
Church are almost equally bewildering. While Cuba and 
Hayti have a regular hierarchy of three Archbishops and nine 
Bishops, Porto Rico is a see immediately subject to Rome, 
the French islands are part of the Province of Bordeaux, 
Jamaica has a Vicar-Apostolic, the Dutch possessions another, 
Trinidad possesses an Archbishop of Port-of-Spain, the 
Bahamas (though politically English) are under the care of 
the Archbishop of New York, Barbados owns the sway of the 
Vicar-Apostolic of British Guiana, while the Leeward Islands 
are ruled by the single Suffragan of Port-of-Spain, the Bishop 
of Roseau. 

The Catholic clergy of the West Indies are of well-nigh 
every nation under Heaven, and of almost every colour. 
There are secular priests, monks and friars of the older 
Orders, and members of many modern Congregations. They 
rival their flocks in diversity of race, language, and customs. 

But there is one of the predominantly Catholic islands of 
the Caribbean which is distinguished from all the rest by the 
fact that its clergy are to a man English,’ belonging to a 
purely English branch of a Religious Order; and that its 
churches and its church organization are of a singularly 
English type, and its people brought up in piety of the old- 
fashioned “‘ Garden of the Soul ” order, mingled of course with 
many of the devotional practices of a former French régime. 
This is the Island of Grenada, the parish priests and curates _ 
of which are all Dominican Fathers, members of the English 
Province of that Order and subject to the English Provincial. 

Perhaps in all the world, it would be hard to find a more 
beautiful spot than Grenada. Almost exactly the same size as 


1 Barbados is of course under the care of English Jesuit Fathers, but that is 
a predominantly Protestant island, where Catholics are very few. 
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the Isle of Wight, but covered with stupendous mountains, it 
is an earthly Paradise. Every available inch is cultivated and 
covered with cocoa or nutmeg, the very tops of the hills are 
clad in richly coloured tropical vegetation, natural harbours 
abound and little streams are everywhere, the bushes are 
bright with scarlet flowers, the sea around is clear as crystal, 
the sky overhead of the deepest blue imaginable. 

Grenada was discovered by Columbus in 1498, and named 
by him “ Conception,” in honour of our Lady. For a century 
after his time, the aboriginal Caribs remained its undisputed 
masters, but it was eventually subjugated by the French, 
being at first ruled by the French West India Company and 
then by the royal Government itself. © 

The history of our West Indian islands is not very easy to 
write. Materials are scanty. Records for the most part have 
vanished. Some have perished by fire, others have been 
carried off when this or that island changed masters, all have 
been relentlessly ravaged by untiring enemies in the insect 
world. Yet now and again we are able to lift the heavy 
curtain of obscurity that veils a deeply interesting past, and 
with Grenada this is happily so with regard to the most fate- 
ful century of its existence, the eighteenth. 

When at the opening of that century the celebrated Domini- 
can, Pére Labat, came to Grenada and spent there a few 
memorable days of which he has happily left some record,’ he 
found it a small French colony, not very enterprising or de- 
veloped, but united in the peaceful profession and practice of 
the Catholic Faith. He was at the time a member of the 
Dominican community at Martinique, which not only possessed 
in that island a fine new monastery in the Palladian style, of 
which the Padre proudly gives plans and elevations in his 
book, but also a sugar-estate in Grenada, close to the town of 
Grand Pauvre, now more commonly called Victoria. To look 
after this property, its overseers, and its slaves, was the object 
of Pére Labat’s visit. But he had time to spare for the 
capital, and gives us a map and good description of St. 
George’s (then called Fort Royal). 

The Governor, the Sieur de Ballair, who had curiously 
enough been formerly in the service of William of Orange, 
showed him true tropical hospitality, and he said Mass in the 
church, which did not strike him as a dream of beauty: “ It is 

1 Nouveau Voyage aux Iles de Vv Amevique. Labat, Paris, 1742. 
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neither large, nor elegant, nor well built, nor suited to its 
purpose,” he wrote, “and there you have its portrait in a nut- 
shell.” 

The parish during the French period was usually served by 
the Capuchins, though the Dominicans had possessed it for a 
while, and Pére Labat with dry humour tells how uneasy the 
curé was made by his visit, and how underneath his courtesy 
and politeness was manifest an evident fear lest some intrigue 
should be afoot to oust the sons of St. Francis in favour of 
those of St. Dominic. 

And then, in a ship laden with a cargo of cotton and 
tobacco, the good Pére Labat sailed away from this loyal out- 
post of the old French monarchy, with its gallant soldiers, its 
pious curés, and its negro slaves, christianized and instructed 
by a colonial system to which Grenada still owes much. Little 
did he foresee that ere the century should end, another flag 
than that of the Bourbons should fly on the ramparts of the 
stout fort the French had built, racial warfare destroy the 
island’s peace and harmony, and the Catholic religion be 
plundered and suppressed.’ 

The years that followed were years of development, agri- 
cultural progress, road-making, hospital construction, and 
doubtless of the building of churches and the mapping out of 
parishes pretty well on the present lines. 

But the Seven Years’ War broke out in 1756, English ships 
of the line appeared off the coast, English red-coats were 
landed. Grenada capitulated, and in 1763 by the treaty of 
Paris, the sovereignty of the island passed from Louis XV. to 
George III. 

English laws and institutions were at once proclaimed. 
Estates changed hands. The slaves, attached to their old 
masters, began to run away into the bush, and ominous new 
prison accomodation was consequently provided. While the 
Government itself acted with some prudence and attempt at 
conciliation, inviting the French to enter (of course as a 
helpless minority) the new House of Assembly, and suspending 
in their favour the then usually required declaration against 
Transubstantiation ; the English and Scotch planters at once 
evinced the most bitter Protestant feeling, openly aiming at 
the destruction or transfer of the churches and glebe-lands. 


1 A very full account of Pére Labat will be found in Lafcadio Hearn’s French 
West Indies. New York: Harper, 1902. 
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The old unity had gone for ever, the population was now very 
mixed, a babel of English and Scotch, French and Creole, ‘‘ a 
strange discordant mass of heterogeneous animals” (a later 
Governor wrote) “easily irritated to do mischief, and but 
seldom to be roused to do good.” 

The island’s change of masters brought Grenada into 
curious relations with our great English Catholic prelate of 
penal days, the venerable Challoner. By an old unwritten 
church law, more formally recognized in 1757 by Propaganda, 
jurisdiction over British possessions in America and the 
adjacent isles lay with the Vicar-Apostolic of the London 
district, and so, the British once in possession, spiritual 
authority in Grenada automatically passed away from French 
superiors. It was at once vested in the good Bishop, then dwel- 
ling in humble obscurity in his lodging off Holborn.* So well 
was this understood at headquarters that, a Grenada marriage- 
case coming before the Sacred Congregations in Rome, it was 
at once referred to Bishop Challoner, though the ink on the 
Treaty of Paris was scarcely dry. 

Faculties and dispensations began now to be issued in 
London for these distant colonies, and the Vicar-Apostolic 
appointed the parish priest of St. George’s, a Capuchin named 
Duhamel, his Vicar-General for the British islands. But from 
the first, Challoner felt that his episcopal authority was too 
far distant to be effectual. Intruding curés in several of the 
parishes ignored his jurisdiction; he could not, of course, 
know much of his West Indian priests, and could glean little 
reliable information as to local needs. Neither was there 
any one to administer the Sacrament of Confirmation. The 
Bishop urged the appointment of a local Ordinary, but Chal- 
loner was to be long in his grave ere this suggestion bore fruit. 
Meanwhile he did his best, but (he wrote later on) “the 
present state of Grenada is deplorable,” and “the burden is 
beyond my strength.” Very soon, however, the French were 
temporarily to regain the colony, and his jurisdiction was to 
lapse as suddenly as it had come. © 

In 1776 George III. conferred the Governorship of Grenada 
on the most celebrated man who has occupied that position, 
George, Lord (afterwards Earl of) Macartney. Lord Macart- 


‘ “The London Vicars-Apostolic and the West Indies,’ Hughes, Dxblin 
Review, Vol. 134, No. 268. 
* Life of Bishop Challoner, Burton, 1909, II. c. xxix. 
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ney had previously been a Member of Parliament, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and Envoy to the Court of St. Peters- 
burg, and had been recently raised to the peerage. He was 
destined in after-life to become Governor of Madras and of 
the Cape, to figure prominently as our first Ambassador to 
China, and to be offered the Governor-Generalship of India 
in succession to Warren Hastings. Few more delightful 
biographies than his have ever appeared.' 

Macartney was married to Lady Jane Stuart, daughter of 
the unpopular Minister Bute, “ the Northern Star, glimmering 
through fog, bleak and dim and distant,” as Smollett calls him 
in Humphrey Clinker. She was a good woman with narrow 
views and no literary tastes, not in the least like her famous 
and witty grandmother, Lady Mary Wortley Montague, and 
hardly a very congenial helpmate for her husband. For 
Macartney was a man of much culture, with a fine library, 
and educated taste. He moved in the Johnsonian circle, and 
together with Johnson, Garrick and Burke was one of the 
original founders of the Literary Club. He was a friend of 
Dr. Burney and frequented the salon of St. Martin Street, 
like Bruce the traveller, Orloff, the favourite of Catherine II. 
of Russia, and the other “ Lyons” of the day (as the spelling 
then went).? 

At the time of his arrival in Grenada, he was about forty 
years of age, an indefatigable sight-seer, and happily for us a 
great diarist and journal-keeper. He gives a vivid glimpse of 
the colony as it then was. He was a great walker and rider, 
found ‘‘ new pleasure at every step,” was charmed with the 
scenery, the climate and the tropical vegetation, and with the 
hospitality and good humour of the planters. He revelled in 
the “ fish of the finest,” the “‘ beef, mutton and kids excellent 
to a proverb,” and he discovered a kindred spirit in a certain 
Mr. (afterwards Sir George) Staunton, a planter in the island, 
who acted alike as Attorney-General and a Colonel of Militia. 
Him he took for his secretary and life-long friend. Staunton, 
too, was destined for a distinguished after-career, and to him 
is addressed a letter in Boswell . . . “‘ to hear that you are 
happy will always give pleasure to Sam Johnson.” * 

Lord Macartney, who seems to have lived in St. George's, 


1 Life of George, Earl of Macartney, Robbins; London. John Murray, 1908. 
* Early Diaries of Fanny Burney. Ellis: London. Bell, 1913. 
3 Boswell's fohnson, under date of June, 1762. 
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either actually in the Fort itself or close under the shadow of 
its guns, was a very successful Governor, and his ability was 
perfectly matched by his tact. The air was full of rumours of 
war, and there was great likelihood of French invasion. 
Accordingly he devoted himself to putting the defences of the 
island in good order, passing Militia Bills through the 
Assembly, and raising an efficient corps of one hundred volun- 
teers. But his rule was not destined to be a very long one. 

On July 2nd, 1779, a powerful French fleet appeared off 
Grenada and large bodies of troops were landed. The com- 
mander was the famous admiral Count d’Estaing, he who 
a little before had announced his intention of making a 
“short breakfast of the English fleet and army, and of taking 
possession of all the British Colonies in that part of the 
world.” He summoned the Governor to surrender. Macartney, 
relying on the imminent appearance of the British fleet, which 
eventually arrived just four days too late, replied: ‘‘ Lord 
Macartney is ignorant of Count d’Estaing’s force ; he knows 
his own, and will defend the island to the utmost of his 
power.” 

The struggle was desperate, but the issue a foregone con- 
clusion. Five hundred and forty men, regulars, militia and 
volunteers, could do little against a large disciplined force of 
the best European troops. Hospital Hill, on the side of 
which the present Catholic Church of St. George's is built, 
was the scene of the stand made by the British, and a brilliant 
and obstinate defence which called forth the enthusiastic 
admiration of the enemy. The height was taken by storm, 
and Macartney and Staunton were forced to surrender at 
discretion. 

The inevitable pillage and destruction followed. The 
Governor met with little consideration. He lost his all. His 
very clothes were sold in the market-place of St. George's. 
That the people of Grenada were treated with greater for- 
bearance is attributed to the influence of a French officer, 
Count Dillon. Readers of that charming collection The 
Jerningham Letters will recognize in him an old friend. The 
Dillons, an Irish Catholic and Jacobite family in the service of 
France, had been for almost a century hereditary ‘“ colonel 
proprietors” of a Franco-British regiment, and this particular 
Dillon was a gallant soldier, incapable of brutality and 


grossness. 
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Macartney’s journals have little more to tell us about 
Grenada. He himself was carried prisoner to France, there 
to see at Paris suspended over the altars of Notre Dame the 
English colours captured in poor St. George’s. We may note 
that the four chief actors in this Grenada drama were laid to 
rest within a very few years of each other. Macartney, of 
whom it is said “no public servant ever left office with more 
pure hands,”?! lies in the quiet little parish churchyard at 
Chiswick, where the passer-by may still read the inscription 
on his stately tomb, hard by that of Hogarth; while Staunton 
has a corner in Westminster Abbey, with a monument by 
Chantrey. But none know where repose the ashes of D’Estaing 
and Dillon. For both perished in the Reign of Terror, victims 
of the guillotine. Of each, a fine saying is recorded.? 
D’Estaing, as he was led away to the tumbrils, flung this 
taunt at the Revolutionary Tribunal: ‘‘ You had better send 
my head to the English, they at least will put a high price on 
it.” The exquisite courtesy of Dillon remained with him to 
the last. As he mounted the scaffold, a terrified woman 
whose execution was to precede his, implored him to give her 
courage by dying first: ‘“ Madam,” he said with a low 
reverence, “‘ anything to oblige a lady.” Then with a “ Vive 
le Roi!” that was heard far down the adjacent street, he laid 
his head beneath the guillotine. 

Grenada now experienced. four years and a half of French 
reconstruction. But that work (which doubtless had an 
ecclesiastical side, of which no record has come down to us) 
was brought to a close by the treaty of Versailles, which 
handed Grenada back to England in 1784. By this instru- 
ment, religious liberty was nominally secured to all, and the 
Home Government would perhaps have been glad to have 
made such provision one of practical efficacy. But the 
planters and the island Legislature were consumed with the 
fiercest bigotry. They spared neither priests nor people any 
vexation in their power. The establishment of Protestantism 
by administrative pressure was what they aimed at and 
effected. The door of the Assembly was closed to Catholics 
by the re-imposition of the oath against Transubstantiation, 
the churches and glebe-lands were torn from their rightful 
proprietors, the cur¢é of St. George’s (a Capuchin called Pére 


' Dict. National Biog., art. Macartney. 
2 Mackenzie's Universal Biography, arts. Dillon, D'Estaing. 
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Felicité) was ignominiously cited before the unfriendly civil 
authorities ; and images, altars and “ Popish” emblems were 
ordered to be committed to the flames." 

Nemesis followed. The population was already excited by 
news of the great French Revolution ; the oppressed colonists 
rose in 1795 and they were joined by vast masses of slaves. 
The acting Governor was murdered, many others of the 
British were massacred, and general anarchy for a while 
prevailed. Reaction came, of course. The power of Britain 
asserted itself. The strong hand of military power crushed 
rebellion and put down disaffection. A new Grenada arose. 
But the Catholic Church of the island, involved in the fortunes 
of the French régime, seemed to have played out its part. 
The old priests had gone, the churches and their endowments 
were in alien hands, and there appeared no future for 
Catholicism. 

However, in a very few years, phcenix-like the Church rose 
from her ashes. In spite of determined efforts to bring them 
over, the bulk of the people rejected all invitations to throw 
in their lot with the now established Anglican religion, and 
rallied to the standard of the ancient Faith. New churches 
sprang up, fresh schools were opened, priests were once more 
in evidence. Eventually the authorities reconciled themselves 
to the inevitable, and in the course of time tried to remedy 
past injustices by substantial grants towards the building of 
churches for the Catholics under their sway. 

In 1820, after having been the object of the successive 
pastoral solicitude of Bishops Talbot, Douglass, and Poynter 
in London, the British West India islands received (with the 
full consent of the Home Government) a Bishop of their own 
in the person of the Rev. James Buckley, who had previously 
been President of the English College at Lisbon. His vicar- 
iate is in these days represented by the Archbishopric of Port- 
of-Spain, Trinidad, and although its area has become greatly 
curtailed owing to the rise of new jurisdictions, it still includes 
Grenada. 

Catholic Emancipation in 1832, and the Emancipation of 
the slaves in 1834, removed many grievances and laid the 
foundation of the present-day prosperity of the Catholics of 
Grenada. And finally the disestablishment in 1874 of the 


1 MS. Vestry Book (Anglican), St. George's, Grenada, in the possession of 
the Ven. Archdeacon Walton. 
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Anglican Church in the Colony gave to Catholics, for the first 
time since they had come under British rule, a fair field 
though no favour. Out of a population of 70,000 they number 
four-sevenths. Divided into some seven parishes, they are 
well-organized and have numerous schools almost all State- 
aided. By law half the members of the Board of Education 
must be Catholics, and they are also represented in the Legis- 
lative Council of the colony. 

Work among these thousands of black and coloured 
Catholics in that trying tropical climate, is arduous enough, 
but it has its compensations. Their love of their religion, 
their appetite for sermons and liturgical ceremonies, their 
reverence for their clergy, their desire for the sacraments, 
make the lot of the missionary-priest a happy one, visibly 
fruitful in results. Their confidence in prayer, singular and 
unselfish generosity, and constant remembrance of their dead, 
are beyond praise. And death when it comes to them is 
almost invariably peaceful and full of consolation. 

Yet there is shadow in the picture: devotion and morals are 
somewhat apt to dwell in separate and water-tight compart- 
ments, and the former often fails duly to influence the latter. 
But, so simple and childlike is the nature of these islanders, 
that one may well hope that sin with them is theologically 
“material” only, and that their consequent responsibility 
before God is but slight. 

This island of the Caribbean is a jewel, small but precious, 
in the imperial crown of Britain, for its people are loyal and 
patriotic, and have given freely of their savings and their sons 
in the world war. The fervour of its Catholicism, clung to 
devotedly amid the persecutions and vicissitudes of many 
generations, makes it a no less resplendent gem in the tiara of 


the Church. 
ROBERT BRACEY, O.P. 








PAGES FROM THE PAST 


CHAPTER IV. 


INCE these “ Pages” began to appear in THE MONTH 
S the writer of them has received many letters suggesting 

that they should be more autobiographical. His reply 
to that suggestion is that there are Gracechurch and Fernando, 
and that these pages were never intended to be specially 
autobiographical, but rather slight illustrations of Past and 
Present. 

En passant may it not be said how strong an illustration of 
the difference between past and present is afforded by the old 
Archbishop’s House, and the new: by the old Pro-Cathedral 
and the new Cathedral ? 

Our Lady of Victories in Kensington was, and is, a fine 
church, and having the episcopal throne it was a Cathedral: 
but no one could think of it as expressive, if regarded as the 
Metropolitan Church of Catholic England, as the principal 
Catholic church in the capital of the British Empire. Both 
those ideas remained without expression, and are now ex- 
pressed with a dignity and completeness that amount to a 
definition of the position of Catholicity in England. 

Even if the waving of a magician’s wand could have changed 
Our Lady of Victories to a fane of quadruple its size, unless 
the same wand could have transferred it to Westminster, it 
would never have satisfied the sense of fitness demanding that 
the Cathedral of Westminster should be in Westminster 
itself. The old Archbishop’s House was in Westminster, and 
it was a fine house—if it be granted that it was a house at all: 
which some who lived in it might not have been disposed to 
grant without reservation. I always understood it was built 
as a club for non-commissioned officers of the Guards. (If 
that is my mistake I shall not be left in it long.) It certainly 
had the air of a club rather than of a dwelling-house. It had 
fine rooms, and a pretty fine entrance-hall. But, it may be 
said, it had no bedrooms. Out of each corner of a hugely 

‘gaunt space at the top certain tiny cubicles had been bitten 
to serve as sleeping-chambers, with flimsy partition walls. No 
one who remembers it and him would be inclined to say that 
the place formed an unfit setting for Cardinal Manning: it 
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was lean and gaunt, white and austere, but it lacked neither 
dignity nor individuality. It looked cold, but was not. It 
was not uncomfortable, though it had not the air of admitting 
that comfort was of any particular consequence. With all its 
obvious solidity it gave a temporary impression as the Head- 
quarters of a Commander-in-Chief in a country he was for 
conquering without the least purpose of enjoying. It expressed 
detachment very well, neighbourliness not at all. It was not 
even neighbour to the Cathedral of the Archbishop who ruled 
there. From it to his Cathedral was a journey, and he always 
embodied (disembodied?) the idea of being on a journey, 
though he did not travel a great deal. It, his house, did 
austerely express Cardinal Manning, but it did not roundly 
express the idea of a Cardinal’s Palace—or of anybody's 
home. And the Cardinal was a great many things besides 
being austere. He was a flaming enthusiast, and no flame is 
cold: he could be extremely witty: he was an excellent 
raconteur, with a singular appreciation of the odd and the gro- 
tesque, as well as of what was more subtly humorous. He 
had immense sympathy for sorrow, want, bereavement, and 
(what is not quite so common in advanced life) for youth, its 
hopes and longings. Over and over again have I brought to 
him young and very unimportant people, and never without 
their receiving a real and kindly welcome at his hands: and, 
the finest of all compliments, every sign of his interest in 
them. It did not matter whether they were Catholic or non- 
Catholic: all that mattered was that they should be without 
conceit, affectation or pose. I never found that one of them 
left him with the impression of his being austere, cold, or 
aloof. On the other hand he showed a singular content in 
being liked. Your really cold person does not care whether 
he be liked or no, though he may value the appreciation of 
the important. 

I am convinced that he suffered from a belief that he was 
generally no: liked, and that what was called his coldness was 
no more than a defensive armour against thrusts of proof of 
unpopularity. 

For weeks together I stayed in his house, and almost daily 
was taken by him to one place or another. But in ordinary 
society I scarcely ever met him. 

Once he called at a great London house, where I was 
spending the afternoon: and he was surprisingly uninterest- 
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ing. He could only converse, and no subject-matter for 
conversation was offered. Tea was offered, and he took it— 
like medicine, at a gulp, and promptly saved himself as the 
French phrase hits it. 

Once he drove me to St. Mary of the Angels in Bayswater, 
and as we arrived, he said 

** We are going to lunch here.” 

When the porter had opened the door, the Cardinal went 
quickly up the steps, and thence along a sort of cloistral hall, 
and disappeared with one of the Fathers. 

The porter shut me up in a little room by the door and 
went away. About three weeks later (as I supposed) the 
Father Superior put his head in at the door and asked who 
I was. I confessed and denied not, whereupon my host 
seemed desirous of accounting for the honour of my presence. 
I had to tell him that the Cardinal had said we were to 
lunch there. 

‘He brings a great many people to lunch,” observed the 
Father Superior, as though fewer would have served him. 

This was Dr. Rawes, who made one think of fine poetry 
bound in dusty parchment. His spiritual home was, I should 
say, the Apocalypse: his familiars, the mystic creatures in- 
habiting there. He lived in poetry as a Cistercian lives in 
his silence: and his theme was the theme of the Cistercian. 

His written poems had a white flame of rapture burning 
him up to God. They were mostly, not all I think, rhymeless : 
not blank verse, but of resonant cadence, and with a peculiar 
use not only of alliteration, but of iteration of words. 

Concerning him, one who had been his pupil told me this 
story. The Doctor was his confessor, and he had been used 
to make his preparation for confession out of his own head. 
But on one occasion, finding a prayer-book in his seat in 
chapel, while waiting his turn to make his confession, he 
examined himself out of the formula he found there, and 
determined to make present use of it. 

When he went into the box, at first, while the youthful 
penitent followed his usual simple method, he was heard with 
the usual patient tolerance. But when, mindful of the book, 
he added : 

“‘ Since my last confession I have not always been duly sub- 
missive to my superiors,” there came from beyond the grille 
an irrepressible movement of impatience. 
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“Nor” and the boy went on “have I been invariably 
affable to my equals.” 

“ Ugh!” from the Confessor. 

“Nor,” added the penitent, completing his formula, ‘‘ have 
I been condescending to my inferiors.” 

“You haven’t got any!” 

On that occasion at St. Mary of the Angels one of the 
guests was Prince Lucien Bonaparte, who, for a nephew of 
Napoleon I., seemed to me wonderfully young. Later on I 
knew very well indeed, and used often to stay with, a family 
very intimately connected with the Bonapartes. The head of 
it, Count Clary, was nephew of the two Queens, Julie Clary 
and Désirée Clary : of whom the former married Napoleon I.’s 
eldest brother Joseph, and became Queen of Naples, then of 
Spain. Désirée Clary was engaged to be married to Napoleon 
I. himself but did marry Bernadotte, and so became Queen of 
Sweden. My old friend remembered her, Queen Julie, and 
King Joseph very well: he not only remembered Charles XIV. 
of Sweden, Bernadotte, but was for years his personal aide-de 
camp. In Count Clary’s chateau of Palluan, on the Loire, 
near Tours, there were original portraits of all these great 
personages of the Napoleonic era, and it seemed a singular 
link with the past to see him standing under them, and 
listen to his reminiscences and stories about them. Many of 
those stories are in print, but some of them may be unknown 
to readers of THE MONTH. 

The Clary family was established at Marseilles, and was 
both opulent and respected ; eschewing politics, and avoiding 
prominence, it continued during the Revolution period to 
escape, in general, notice at a time when notice was usually 
synonymous with danger. But on some occasions it seemed 
as though, in spite of all their prudence and retired, simple, 
unostentatious manner of life, the blow was to fall on the 
Clary household. 

Francois Clary, its head, was a rich silk merchant, and his 
home was a big, old-world house in the Rue des Phocéens, 
where quietness, comfort, order and hospitality had long 
reigned. To have soldiers billeted upon him was very dis- 
agreeable to M. Clary as implying not only the presence of 
unknown strangers, but disturbance of the orderiy routine of 
- home-life. One day, in 1786, a young soldier, a handsome lad 
of seventeen, came to the house in the Rue des Phocéens 
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armed with a billet on M. Clary, who induced him to go back 
to his colonel with a note begging that an officer might be sent 
in his place. This young soldier was Jean Bernadotte who, 
later on, married Francois Clary’s youngest daughter and 
made her Queen of Sweden. 

In few French cities did the fury of the Revolution blaze 
more fiercely than at Marseilles; on the tribunal of the Con- 
vention sat Maignet, bloodthirsty and implacable. After the 
death of Francois Clary, in 1794, it came to be known that, 
before the Revolution, he had applied for Lettres de noblesse. 
For this crime of the dead father Etienne Clary, his son, and 
head of his family, was arrested, sent to prison, and would 
certainly have been executed but for the presence in Marseilles 
of the Commissaire Robespierre, younger brother of Maximi- 
lien; young Robespierre had influence, and the Clarys had 
been friendly to him, On their appeal to him he bestirred 
himself and rescued Etienne Clary from the talons of Maignet. 

But, when Maximilien Robespierre had been himself execu- 
ted, Clary was again arrested, and there seemed now no hope 
for him. From his “trial” he would, no doubt, be hurried 
_ to instant death. His wife, taking with her her youngest 
sister-in-law, Désirée Clary, then between thirteen and fourteen 
years of age, hurried to the Maison Commune, where she 
asked to see the Réprésentant du Peuple, Albitte, slightly 
known to her family. A crowd of equally unhappy people 
were waiting in a large outer hall, and there the poor woman 
and the young girl sat down in a corner till their turn 
should come. At last, in the late afternoon, Madame Clary 
was called, and she had to leave Désirée, who had fallen 
asleep, alone. When Désirée awoke the hall was empty, and 
it was dusk. Dazed and frightened at finding herself alone, 
she looked about her in dread. Just then the door of the 
audience-room opened and a young man came out. Seeing 
her, he came up and asked her very kindly how she came to 
be alone and at so late an hour in such a place. When she 
had explained he gave her the welcome news that her brother 
had been saved, declaring that she was too young a girl to 
walk through the streets alone at night, and he must escort 
her to her home. Désirée was glad enough to take advantage 
of his kindness, especially as the Rue des Phocéens was a long 
way off. By the time they reached it the young man and she 
were excellent friends. 
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““You must come,” said she at parting, ‘‘to see my mother. 
She will wish to thank you for your goodness.” 

**So you will introduce me to your family ?” 

‘With pleasure. And meanwhile I should like to tell them 
the name of the gentleman who has taken care of me.” 

“Well, then, Mademoiselle, you can tell them that my 
name is Joseph Bonaparte.” 

“«* And that, my Aunt used to say,’ concluded Count Clary, 
‘was howthe Claryand Bonaparte families made acquaintance.” 

Joseph Bonaparte called next day. He and his family were 
then living at Marseilles, and an intimacy quickly ripened 
between the two families. The Bonapartes were very poor, 
and when Joseph became engaged to Désirée it was considered 
a very advantageous connection for the Corsican stranger. 
Désirée being not yet fourteen, it was proposed that she and 
Joseph should not marry for two years. Désirée was in no 
hurry, and, though she liked him very well, was not at all in 
love with him. Her elder sister Julie, who had not her pretti- 
ness or gaiety, but was gentle, very religious, and very shy, 
really cared for Joseph; but, loving Désirée tenderly, was 
careful to hide it. 

After a while Napoleon came home on leave, and was duly 
presented by his brother in the Rue des Phocéens, where he 
found a friendly, hospitable welcome. His shrewd eyes soon 
saw how things stood between Joseph and the two sisters. 
He also wanted a rich wife, and one day he told his brother 
and Désirée that they had not arranged matters wisely. 

“In a well-managed household,” he declared, ‘‘ there is one 
who manages and one who yields. You, Joseph, are not the 
man to decide anything: and Désirée is just like you. If you 
and she get married nothing will ever be settled in your 
house: everything will go by haphazard. Whereas both Julie 
and I know what we want, and can decide things. So you 
had much better marry her, and she will manage things for 
you. As to Désirée she shall be my wife.” 

Joseph gave a most obliging proof of his easiness of 
character by agreeing to this transfer. He wanted to be 
married, and he wanted a wealthy wife: as Julie was older 
than his fiancée he could marry her at once. As for Désirée, 
she liked Napoleon much better than Joseph, and was in no 
hurry about marrying anybody. Julie was more content than 
she felt bound to show at once. 
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On the very next day Madame Clary and Madame Bona- 
parte, the high contracting powers, ratified Napoleon’s 
arrangement. Joseph and Julie were to be married at once: 
Désirée to marry Napoleon as soon as she was sixteen. 

The future King and Queen of Spain were accordingly 
married on ‘1st August, 1794, by the Abbé Raymonet, a friend 
of the Clarys, secretly in a private chapel: the civil ceremony 
taking place at Cuges, a small village near Marseilles. 

A week later Napoleon was arrested, and all his papers 
seized. His friends feared for his life, but the violent expostu- 
lations of his comrades of the Army of Italy decided his 
persecutors to release him after a week’s imprisonment. But 
within a few days he was again in trouble. He had refused 
to go to la Vendée and take part in the savageries being 
enacted there by the republican army, and for this he was 
deprived of all military status. Moody and discouraged, he 
spent the autumn and the beginning of winter at Marseilles, 
passing most of his time in the house of his brother and 
sister-in-law or in that of her mother. With Désirée and 
Julie he would go for walks in the country, and all his talk 
was of settling down to farm some small property he would 
buy there! Désirée made no objection: she never was 
ambitious, and, not yet knowing Paris, she was content with 
the idea of a country life near her family. 

Later in the winter Napoleon went to Toulon and gave his 
services in the suppression of a revolt there. He managed 
also to save the lives of some emigrés, who had been taken on 
board of a captured Spanish ship, whom the mob desired to 
murder. But he did not succeed in obtaining re-instatement 
in his military rank, and after returning to Marseilles he went 
to Paris to demand justice, taking his brother Louis, after- 
wards King of Holland, with him. His marriage, to Désirée’s 
great disappointment, was postponed to the end of the year, 
when he promised to return and carry out the scheme of the 
purchase of an estate. Meanwhile Désirée went to live with 
Julie and Joseph, and her letters to Napoleon bear witness to 
her sorrow at his absence. He also wrote to her at first 
kindly and affectionately enough. In June, however, he was 
not only restored to his rank of General, but obtained im- 
portant employment, and became at once an _ influential 
personage. 

His acquaintance with the widowed Vicomtesse de Beau- 
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harnais began by her son Eugéne coming to General Bona- 
parte to beg that the sword of his guillotined father might 
be restored to him. Napoleon at once liked the boy, and that 
affection continued throughout his life. He called on the 
mother, and an intimacy immediately began—duly reported to 
Désirée who became sulky and complaining. Napoleon never 
liked either complaints or sulks, and he soon perceived that 
his engagement was a mistake. He had money of his own 
now and did not need a rich wife, and he did not think that 
a mere child, provincial by taste and breeding, without special 
capacity, and with no knowledge of the world or society, 
would suit him. Six months after his parting from her 
Napoleon wrote to Joseph, early in September, 1795, saying 
how entirely his feelings had changed, and that the affair 
must be at anend. Désirée took it hardly, and clung to the 
hope that Napoleon would change his mind: but in the 
following March his marriage with Joséphine de Beauharnais 
was announced. Two years later Bernadotte proposed to her. 
“IT scarcely knew him,” she said afterwards, ‘though he was 
intimate with Joseph Bonaparte. . . I agreed to marry him 
when they told me he was a man who could resist Napoleon.” 

In 1805 Bernadotte was created Prince of Ponte Corvo: 
in the following year Joseph was made King of Naples, and 
in 1808 he: became King of Spain. In 1810 Bernadotte was 
offered and accepted the succession to the throne of Sweden, 
so that Désirée, the daughter of the man who had refused 
him hospitality twenty-four years earlier, became as his wife 
Princess Royal of Sweden. By the death of Charles XIII. 
in 1818 she became Queen. 

Does it not seem a‘strange link with all this romance of 
history to have had it told by the near relation and intimate 
friend of all the actors in it except the very greatest ? 


JOHN AYSCOUGH. 

















MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
PLAYING FOR MONEY 


HE discussion as to the desirability of the Government 

issuing Premium Bonds has broadened into a discussion as 
to the legitimacy of gambling or, to put it more carefully, as to the 
legitimacy of staking money on the issue of games of chance. A 
word or two, therefore, may be acceptable as to the opinion held 
by Catholic theologians who are known to be careful students of 
these ethical problems, and to express judgments to which many 
people, not Catholics only, look up with respect. 

We do not wish to say more about premium bonds save just this 
that as sold recently by a well-known and enterprising firm they 
do not seem to come under the description of gambling in any 
sense. The firm in question, whilst selling war bonds on behalf 
of the Government, went a step further on its own account, by 
giving prizes, or premiums, to those who drew certain numbers. 
Thus all the purchasers got the full value of what they gave their 
money for, the only difference being that some got more than they 
had paid for, namely, the premiums offered by the firm to the 
drawers of certain numbers. That the purchasers under this 
arrangement were stimulated to buy by the hopes of drawing a 
premium number is clear but in itself unobjectionable, as the 
stimulus thus applied was to induce them to purchase loans which 
it was highly desirable in the interest of the nation that they 
should purchase. In the further proposal, that the State should 
offer premium bonds, which was entertained and reported upon 
somewhat favourably, but ultimately not adopted by the Govern- 
ment, there was to be an element of gambling, for the interest 
otherwise to be offered was somewhat lessened for all others, that 
it might be proportionately increased to the happy winners of the 
premium numbers. 

But what about gambling in the strict sense, that is, about 
staking money on contracts connected with games of chance, or 
horse-races, or commercial transactions, such as investments in 
futures? Here a distinction needs to be made from the outset 
between the contracts in themselves, and excess in the employ- 
ment of them, which excess may take two forms, one when the 
money staked is out of all reasonable proportion either to the 
means of those who indulge in the sport, or of the character of 
the sport itself, the other when the sport is indulged in with exces- 
sive frequency. To go into these points separately. 
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There is really no harm in staking a little money on a harmless 
game of cards, or a moderate bet on a horse race or otherwise, and 
the grounds of objection commonly put forward by those who 
regard the practice as wrong under any circumstances whatever, 
are grounds easily dispelled. It is said, for instance, that the 
practice involves taking pleasure in the loss of another. But any 
one who is wont to play a game of bridge for such stakes knows 
how absurd this notion is. Perhaps the result of the evening’s 
game is that one pair of partners pocket five shillings at the cost 
of their opponents. This is some loss. Whether it is excessive 
or not is to be measured by the fortunes of the players. lf it is 
excessive for any of those engaged this is no doubt a serious 
matter which is sometimes overlooked,—they should have played 
for lower stakes, such as would have reduced the possible loss to 
a few pence or so. But otherwise the loss of five shillings is 
about equivalent to the loss of a ticket for a concert or for the 
theatre, or even less than that. Had the parties concerned sought 
their evening’s amusement at one of these places, they would have 
returned home minus the price of their tickets, but considering 
themselves thoroughly recouped for its loss by the enjoyment they 
had procured for themselves by it. The case even of the losing 
party is similar if they remained at home and sought their amuse- 
ment in their game of bridge. They have lost a little money, but 
have had an hour or so’s enjoyment that has fully repaid them 
for it. 

These considerations are applicable to other games or trans- 
actions in which success turns on chance either wholly or partially. 
And evidently new considerations come in when there has been 
excess in one or other of the ways specified, and we know by 
experience how serious the financial disaster can then be to the 
losing side. We do not need to dilate on the extent and frequency 
of the cases in which downright ruin to the individual or his 
family or even his dependants has been the outcome of gambling 
of this kind, or on the too evident habit, or downright passion for 
the practice which, in the vain effort to recover what has been 
squandered, is wont to be developed and to mark out the gambler 
as one who is doomed sooner or later to downright destitution. 
Even when the fortunes of both parties to the bet or the gamble 
are sufficient to stand the strain without suffering financial ruin or 
excessive financial loss, the practice is highly culpable when the 
sums staked are excessive. There is, from the nature of things, 
a certain proportion to be considered between the nature of the 
sum or transaction and the money risked upon its issue. And 
one feels instinctively that whilst to risk a moderate sum may 
be lawful and becoming, to risk a high one is unlawful and 
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scandalous, The question of excess or moderation is in fact to be 
estimated in regard to gambling, as in regard to many other uses 
to which the things of this life may be put. To drink stimulants 
in moderation is as harmless as it iscommon. To drink them to 
excess is recognized as among the chief of social evils. Or to 
take another parallel which brings out prominently the evil due 
to the disproportion between the money expended and the object 
on which it is expended. Some years ago there was a dinner club 
in London at which the price of the dinner was {15 a head. 
All right-minded people felt that to expend so much on a dinner 
was a wicked thing, however wealthy the diners might be. And 
yet expending money on a dinner is a thing lawful enough in 
itself. -The same reasoning -is to be applied to bets in which 
similarly disproportionate sums are risked. 

There is then no harm in moderate gambling or betting, but 
only in the excessive indulgence in these pursuits. What then 
is to be our judgment on the legislation directed against them ? 
Does it not run to extremes in making illegal and punishable even 
moderate betting or gambling when indulged in under certain 
conditions, as in public places? Or to put it otherwise. Is it 
not a grave abuse that these things should be permitted to gentle- 
men in their club, and forbidden and made punishable for the 
children of the poor who play pitch and toss in the streets, or the 
labouring classes who play bridge in their taverns and public-houses ? 
The answer to this is that it is conducive to the welfare of the 
nation that the passion for excessive gambling should be kept in 
check, and especially that those who would otherwise be free from 
it shall not be subject to temptation hard for them to resist, when 
in places of public resort which they cannot well be compelled to 
avoid. If there are certain hardships entailed on persons who 
desire only to play an innocent game of cards for moderate stakes 
while staying at an hotel, it must be remembered that laws must 
necessarily be somewhat wooden, but the hardships thus caused 
to the well-disposed are not very serious. A further objection 
might be raised, namely, that these laws do not succeed in stopping, 
or even staying to any great extent, evils which are very wide- 
spread and terrible. On the other hand, it might even be urged 
that the legislation in question, though good enough in itself, does 
not attack the evil in its roots, and so is condemned by its want 
of success, There is truth no doubt in this, a truth which should 
help people to realize how much is lost, even as regard social 
welfare, by the neglect to establish throughout the country a really 
solid system of religious education which can reach and mould 
the consciences of the young. 


S. F.S. 
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WANTED CHAPTER AND VERSE. 

N article which appears in the Revue du Clergé frangais for 

March 15th, 1918, under the heading “ Génuflexions et Ave 
Maria’’ seems to call for a word of notice. The writer, Pére D- 
Mézard, O.P., is displeased with certain views recently expressed 
in these pages regarding the remoter origins of the Rosary 
devotion.! By way of introduction he remarks that “ Father 
Thurston’s erudition is unreliable” and that “all his assertions 
require to be rigorously checked.” Be it so. Whether they re- 
quire it or not, by all means check them. We cannot easily insist 
too much upon accuracy of quotation or upon giving precise 
references. By way apparently of illustrating his appreciation of 
these high principles, Pere Mézard then proceeds to attribute to 
the present writer quite a number of assertions regarding the 
history of the Rosary, without supplying—save ina single instance, 
of which more anon—any precise indication as to where these 
statements are supposed to have been made. The assertions thus 
complained of are characterized by our critic, often quite rightly, 
as ridiculous and illogical, from which he draws the inference 
that a writer capable of such absurdities must necessarily forfeit 
all confidence. We have no intention of making a catalogue of 
all Pere Mézard’s grotesque misstatements but one or two illustra- 
tions may be given. For example: 

He (Father Thurston) maintained that the lay-Brothers had 
to say 150 Paters in place of the Office, that by degrees 
Aves were substituted tmstead of the Paters and that in this 
way men arrived at what is called our Lady’s Psalter. The 
unfortunate part is that there is not a single religious Order 
in which the lay-Brothers had to say 150 Paters for their 
daily Office.? 

Here is an instance in which an exact reference would be very 
desirable, for assuredly the writer to whom this view is attributed 
has no recollection of ever maintaining anything of the sort. He 
does not suggest it when dealing with the subject of Paters in Tue 
Month, April, 1901, pp. 400—401, nor in the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
Vol. XIII., p. 185, nor in the Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie, Vol. III., 
p. 400, In all these places he states, as Father Esser, O.P., had 
also previously stated, that the lay-Brothers had to say a certain 
number of Paters (either in place of the office, or as suffrages for the 

1 The articles on ‘“‘ Genuflexions and Aves” and “ Afflictions"’ were trans- 
lated by the kindness of M. l’Abbé Boudinhon, Rector of St. Louis-des-Frangais, 
Rome, and appeared in the Revue du Clergé frangais, June 1, June 15, and 
Dec. I, 1917. 

2 Revue du Clergé, March 15, 1918, p. 479. In point of fact all the Hospitalers 
who were not priests said 150 Paters daily in lieu of the Office. See Delaville 
Le Roulx, Cartulaire, II. 558. 
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dead, or as penances) and that they most probably used strings of 
beads to count them with. Indeed the words used distinctly 
exclude the supposition that just 150 Paters were said: see THE 
Month (April, 1901, p. 401) where we read: 

These paternoster beads were simply a counting apparatus, 
not intended, like the oriental rosaries, to measure out one 
definite and mystic number . . . but meant to help in count- 
ing fifty Paters, or eighty Paters, or twenty-five or sixty-three, 
or whatever number had to be said. 


Again Pére Mézard, while maintaining a discreet reticence about 
the fact, attested by Hermann of Tournai, that in the early part 
of the twelfth century a number of knights used to say sixty Aves 
in the fullest form with genuflexions, and while also suppressing 
all reference to the Mary-stories of the same date in which there is 
frequent mention of saluting our Lady with the Ave, declares that 
Father Thurston bases his contention that the Ave was familiar in 
the twelfth century upon fantastic arguments “ the one more feeble 
than the other’’; for example because the Ave was used as the 
Invitatorium in the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin, or because 
St. Anselm wrote a poem of 150 stanzas, each beginning with the 
word Ave. 

If Pere Mézard had given exact references he would have 
enabled his readers to check these statements. He prefers appar- 
ently that they should be taken on faith, without being confronted 
with the English text. In THe Montn for February, 1913 
(pp. 162—176) will be found the reasons really given for declaring 
the Ave to have been very generally familiar in the age of 
St. Bernard and St. Thomas of Canterbury. Thieves used it, and 
married ladies, and women of loose life, and knights, and people 
who did not know how to read, and yet Ptre Mézard declares that 
it was not known outside the cloister and the ranks of the clergy. 
True it is said in the Montu article (p. 168) that the Ave from its 
use as an Invitatorium must “almost inevitably” have become 
familiar as a separate devotional formula, but that is rather an 
explanation of its origin than a proof of its wide diffusion. Simi- 
larly mention is no doubt made (pp. 174—176) of the numerous 
Ave-Psalm-Psalters attributed to St. Anselm and others, and 
from the prevalence of these an argument is drawn in favour of 
the existence of a practice of saying 50 or 150 simple Aves ata 
time. But the Ave-Psalm-Psalters are not appealed to as supplying 
evidence of familiarity with the Hail Mary itself as a prayer. 

But to continue this task of rectification would be endless, so a 
word may be said in conclusion upon the one passage for which 
Pere Mézard does give a definite reference. He says (p. 488) that 
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Father Thurston discusses the counting apparatus in use among 
the Buddhists, Japanese, and Mohammedans “only to lead up to 
the fantastic idea that our Rosary might well have come from 
Moslem sources through the Crusades, as if without these eastern 
models no one would have been capable of inventing a means of 
counting the Aves.” For this a reference is furnished (Taz Montn, 
April, 1901, p.395). Here is what we read on the page in question: 
That the suggestion (of perforated beads) could not possibly 
have come to Western Europe through the Crusaders who 
had, no doubt, many opportunities of watching their Moslem 
foes piously using their subha would be too much to say. But 
it is certainly most important to note that the first un- 
doubted mention of ihe use of beads for counting prayers in the 
West, to wit, in the instance of the Lady Godiva of Coventry, 
the wife of Earl Leofric, is anterior by several years to the 
preaching of the Crusades. 


As it will be seen, the passage to which Pére Mézard does give 
a reference, instead of supporting, expressly rejects the theory 


which he lays at the door of the writer he is criticizing. 
H. T. 





II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


The eulogies which have been called forth from 

The late every side by the lamented death of the great 

Mr. John Redmond. 71:1, Jeader prove that it is possible to be a 
statesman and yet a sincere and honest man, 

and to be a protagonist in a bitter and prolonged political struggle 
without forfeiting the respect of friends by compromise or of foes 
by unfair fighting. In other words, character is still a valuable 
asset in the ‘career of a public man, and ‘principle is a more 
effective weapon than mere Parliamentary opportunism. There 
are some even of Mr. Redmond’s own countrymen who think that 
he made a mistake in committing Ireland unreservedly to the 
cause of the Allies in August, 1914. That is not the opinion of 
those who have more knowledge of contemporary Germany and of 
England than prevails across the Irish Sea. Nor will it, we 
fancy, be the verdict of history, which will date the acceptance of 
the principle of Irish self-government, now so widespread in this 
country, to that generous pledging of the support of Ireland toa 
common effort in defence of outraged Belgium. That pledge was 
unhappily not accepted; what responsible statesmen have termed 
the “incredible stupidity” of the War Office put obstacle after 
obstacle in the way of its fulfilment, until the old mistrust which 
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might have been so easily and completely swept away by a whole- 
hearted acceptance, returned intensified to embitter the relations 
between the two countries, with terribly tragic results. Not the 
least tragic has been the death of the leader before the triumph of 
his cause, the cause, as he preached it, of reconciliation, harmony 
and peace, was assured. But it may be that his influence will not 
die, and that the example of his courage, candour, consistency and 
good-faith will still help to bring about the establishment of 
* peace with justice”’ which is the sorest need of his country and 
this. Catholics in England, no less than his own countrymen, 
will feel his loss, for he was a tireless and effective upholder 
of their rights to equal citizenship against the assaults of religious 
bigotry. 
: It needed no-special political acumen to foretell 
ussia ~ oa the result of the Russian peace-palavers with 
ausent the German militarists. The self-constituted 
leaders of those dumb millions of moujiks had 
nothing but empty words to cast into the scale against the Prussian 
sword, and after weeks of bluster were forced to sign a peace- 
treaty which they had not read and which was an abject abandon- 
ment of their country’s national rights. The anniversary of the 
“glorious revolution’’ (March 12) saw the once-proud Russian 
State, with its far-flung territory and its 170 million subjects, 
become a mere ‘‘geographical expression,” made impotent and 
dismembered not by external force but by the horde of anarchists 
which autocracy had bred in its midst. With incredible blindness 
these fanatics, as destitute of statesmanship as of ordinary 
morality, disarmed and disorganized their nation and, whilst full 
of the platitudes of humanitarianism, persecuted their fellow- 
citizens, murdered property-holders, plundered the Church, repu- 
diated: their national obligations, and dragged their country’s 
honour in the dust before an insolent foe, who barely troubled to 
disguise his predatory aims. How long the saner elements of the 
nation will take to assert themselves, it is impossible to say, but it 
isclear that Russia is now to all intents and purposes Germany's ally, 
in so far as she lies open and defenceless to German exploitation. 
Such is the exhibition of constructive statesmanship played before 
high Heaven by the anti-Christian and despotic Bolshevists, who 
have made a chaos and called it peace. 


As a result the war drags on interminably. The 

The accession of German strength to the West 
Balance of = makes a breach of that Front vastly more diffi- 
Results. = cult. The Allies are held there whilst Germany 
rearranges the world to the East. The unspeakable Turk, to 
the shame of all Christians, is recovering territory both in 
Europe and Asia, although in Palestine he is losing ground. The 
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hold of the Allies on Salonica is precarious, yet on that depends 
the steadfastness of Greece and the security of the Eastern 
Mediterranean. All eyes are turned to the United States as the 
one protection against a stale-mate, for there is an intelligible 
repugnance to the intervention of Japan from the East on a large 
scale, even though with the consent of Asiatic Russia. Although 
the collapse of Russia and Rumania is not due to German arms, 
the people of the Middle Empires will be told that it is, anda 
great strengthening of morale, as well as an increase of food- 
supplies, must follow. Against that stupendous result, the inva- 
sion of Italy and the continued activities of the submarines, the 
Allies can set only the small-scale advance in the Holy Land. 


































Yet there is no general disbelief amongst us in 
Need of the possibility of defeat or even of a draw. The 
Renewed Ideals. working-classes on whose courage and morale 
the fate of the nation depends are, as their War- 
Aims programme proclaims, determined on the world being made 
safe for democracy. But the purity of our intentions must be 
asserted again and again, and everything that threatens to stain 
them disavowed. It is a pity that no public denunciation of the 
secret treaties has as yet been made by the Powers concerned; it 
is a pity that America’s disinterestedness is not more zealously 
emulated. The taint of the old diplomacy, of the old Balance-of- 
Power mentality clings to the Alliance, from a formal participation 
in which the States have significantly kept aloof. In so far as 
Imperialism seeks to create or maintain subject races, we must 
reject Imperialism. It is to be regretted, as General Smuts long 
ago insisted, that the word Empire is still used to designate the » 
free Commonwealth of Nations which, with a fringe of dependencies 
not yet fully developed, pay allegiance to King George. Still more 
regrettable in our opinion is the appeal issued by the self-styled 
National Party “to all who believe in Empire,” simply because 
the phrase is so equivocal, and so likely to repel taose who do not 
believe in “ Empire” but in free and self-determined communities, 
united by a common history, ideal and purpose, and not by the 
display or threat of force. America was lost by Imperialism, 
Canada and South Africa remain loyal because free. Tzarism, 
Kaiserism, and the brutal rule of the Turk have made the name 
of Empire of ill-omen: let it be left to those who have so soiled it. 


It is justice that the sick world is pining for, 

The Ideal justice at home and justice abroad, but it does 
Democracy. not see that to secure justice amongst equals a 
common standard equally binding on all is 

necessary. That cannot be found in any scheme that originates on 
earth: it must be imposed from above and from without: man- 
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made codes cannot have supreme authority or efficient sanction - 
they do not touch the conscience or rule the heart: Now it is true 
that an autocracy can be just and a democracy unjust. God in 
ordaining civil governments has left it to His creatures to devise 
their form. But whatever form is adopted, it should be just and 
justly administered. Since the organized community is the de- 
positary of political power (it matters little whether authority is 
considered as given by God to the people’s delegate directly or 
through the medium of the people) we can only say that that power 
is more likely to be justly exercised if the community keeps an 
efficient check upon it. It is more consonant with human dignity, 
all men being equal, to take part in the framing of the laws by 
which one is governed than merely to accept them from outside, 
and we may say with Mr. Belloc that, in the ideal, democracy is 
the political expression of justice. But a democracy that cuts 
itself adrift from God, like those systems projected by the genuine 
Socialist or the Bolshevist, will be as poisonous a despotism as the 
most arbitrary autocracy, It is religion, or the recognition of a 
higher allegiance than that due to the State, that rescued mankind 
from the monstrous tyrannies of pre-Christian times. And it 
is Christianity really believed and practised that will save us to-day 
from the theory of State-absolutism which is gradually re-asserting 
itself wherever Faith is in decay. When it is generally recognised 
that a person has certain inalienable rights, not because of member- 
ship of the State but because of personality, it will be more readily 
conceded that justice and not mere self-interest should regulate 
inter-State relations.’ For Christian tradition has always been 
solid for the universal applicability of the moral law. 


Hence a peculiar interest attaches to Professor 

PP a co Rahilly’s masterly exposition, in the current 
Ideal. issue of Studies, of the doctrine of Suarez, the 

first international lawyer, on the theory of the 

State. In a penetrating analysis of modern policies the writer 
shows that the breach with Catholic tradition at the Reformation 
did in fact revive the old pagan theory of State-autocracy, which 
is so destructive of human liberty. In English law at this moment 
the authority of Parliament is unlimited in all spheres, ecclesi- 
astical and temporal, ‘‘ this being the place,” as Blackstone says, 
‘“‘ where that absolute despotic power, which must in all governments 
reside somewhere, is entrusted by the constitution of these kingdoms.”’ 
We are living under a paper-system of the most complete State- 
absolutism. But common-sense, the independence of the judiciary, 
personal initiative, zeal for liberty, religious conviction and a thou- 
sand other influences oppose such salutary checks to the exercise of 
State-authority that the theory, so dear to the secularist and the 
socialist, is itself falling into abeyance. The successful Catholic 
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fight for educational rights in 1906, against the embattled hosts of 
Nonconformity and a Parliamentary majority of 356, did something, 

we may hope, to discredit it and to turn men’s thoughts to the old, 

sane Catholic conception of the State so admirably set forth by 
Suarez. This great Spanish theologian, whose contest with 

James I. on the “ Divine Right of Kings” is historic, collected 
and systematized the Catholic teaching of his day on the origin of 
civil authority, which is precisely the modern democratic theory, 

only with insistence on God béing the ultimate source of all power. 

Civil society, being necessary for the due development of the 

individual and therefore ordained by the Creator, possesses ipso 

facto civil power, and settles for itself how that power shall be 

exercised, with what restrictions, on what conditions. Suarez, 

Professor Rahiily contends, is here voicing the genuine scholastic 

doctrine, later obscured through the difficulties caused by the 

abuses of popular control, and he vindicates it, very successfully 

in our opinion, against the modifications introduced by more 

modern Catholic writers. 


Doubtless, the historical origins of the Govern- 


—o ments of to-day cannot all be said to correspond 
Democracy. with the democratic theory. The dynastic 


system has lingered on with various modifica- 
tions: many undeveloped communities have little political capacity 
and are governed by bureaucracies or oligarchies or, worst of all, 
plutocracies. But all that Suarez wants to teach is that, in the 
analysis of the idea of government, its justifying principle is seen to 
be the free determination of those who are governed. Otherwise, 
we have to postulate an individual divine commission, a theocracy 
of some sort, such as the Almighty actually did establish amongst the 
Chosen People. Since, as a matter of fact, the democratic idea is 
spreading, it is important to rescue it from the atheistic hands of 
Hobbes, Rousseau and other saints of secularism, who have per- 
verted both its statement and its application by divorcing it from 
religion. We must, in the spirit and under the guidance of 
Cardinal Bourne’s great Pastoral, show the democracy now coming 
into fuller political power, that that power is a sacred trust, not to 
be prostituted to sectional ends but directed to the general wel- 
fare. We must show that in the Catholic theory citizen rights are 
not conferred by the State, although it may regulate them and 
determine their exercise, but inhere in the members of the State as 
such. We must point out that personal liberty and freedom of 
conscience are effectively secured only when the State is conceived 
as belonging to the citizen and not the citizen to the State. The 
true idea of Catholicism, the universal religion designed by God to 
counteract the excesses of nationalism, needs to be plainly and 
repeatedly set forth to minds accustomed to look upon religion as 
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a department of State and to imagine that Christ’s Church can be 


“ national.” 
Apart from religion there is no question wherein 


Rn New the State is more likely to transgress its proper 
ucation “ana < ae ;, ° ° ° 
Bill. limits and infringe the liberties of its subjects 

than in that of education—as our long and 
painful experience proves. On March 18th, Mr. Fisher’s new 
Education Bill passed its second reading without a division, which 
shows that its main principles—the raising of the school-age, the 
abolition of “ half-time,” the provision of continuation classes, and 
of physical training, and the raising of the status and emoluments 
of the teacher,—are not seriously opposed. The amendments 
suggested by the Catholic Education Council! will doubtless be 
pressed, and we hope successfully, in Committee, for they provide 
guarantees that the religious rights of parents and children should 
be respected. The deliberate purpose of the Bill not to interfere 
with the religious arrangements of the Act of 1902 has, of course, 
made it, from the point of view of the genuine educational 
reformer, an inadequate and one-sided measure, and has resulted 
in undue stress being laid upon its utilitarian aspects. And we 
see little trace in any of the speeches on the Bill of any sense that 
a new social order is at least a possibility; a break-up or modifi- 
cation of the capitalist system which shall tend to do away with a 
landless, prcperty-less proletariat and the consequent dependence 
of so many parents on the community for the education of their 
children. As a matter of fact the State aims at interfering more 
and more, and aims at thereby perpetuating the abominable two- 
nation system which is the source of so much of our present trouble. 
Even the advertisements officially inserted in the papers in support 
of the Bill frequently use the ill-omened phrase “the child of the 
State,” with its degrading suggestion of parental indigence and 
irresponsibility. 


q But the most damning revelation of the old 

Human rights materialistic view of education comes from a 
Trade ies body called ‘‘ The Federation of British Indus- 
tries” which frankly and openly puts commercial 

interests before the sacred rights of human personality. In their 
Memorandum on Education, these worshippers of Mammon 
cannot apparently conceive of any meaning or use in the process 
except the making of the “labouring class” into more efficient 
labourers. Mr. Fisher’s proposals are objected to, not because 
they will not develop mind and character and soul, ‘but because 
they will interfere with trade! Have these men no sense of 
decency left that they repeat to-day arguments which have been 
used by their class for a century and more to oppose every attempt 


! Adopted by the Catholic Hierarchy ; see The Tablet, Feb. 16, p. 205. 
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to treat the workers with some sense of humanity? We quoted 
in November! the speech made in Parliament by the President of 
the Royal Society in 1807 against “‘ educating the labouring classes 
of the poor.” That spirit was echoed by Sir Frederick Banbury 
in the Commons on March 13, who said the best labourer he had 
known was wholly illiterate and who advocated working the children 
as early as possible to replace “the waste of war.’’ He would 
doubtless like to go back to the glad times before 1802, before, 
that is, pauper children were prohibited from being worked more 
than 12 hours a day: he would, perhaps, like to repeal the Act of 
1819 which forbade the employment of children under nine in 
cotton-mills. It is almost inconceivable that a mentality of this 
sort should still exist, and that its possessor should represent the 
City of London. Yet it must be prevalent amongst the mercantile 
gentlemen who composed that Memorandum. Of the modest 
proposal to give eight hours a week further education to young 
people from the ages of 14 to 18, they write: 


In every industry this proposal is viewed with great alarm. 

A period of eight hours a week taken out of working 

hours would impose on many industries a burden they would 

be quite unable to bear.... It is considered by several 

industries that the adoption of a system of universal part-time 

education will be fatal to their future development and even to 
their continued existence. 


And so, save our dividends at whatever cost to the children of 
the poor. Cheap juvenile labour is necessary to our industries : 
therefore, let the children’s chance of educational advantages be 
denied them. Of old it was said chimneys could not be swept 
except by forcing boys to climb them, and thousands of child-lives 
were blighted in deference to that necessity. Meanwhile, whilst 
the Nation of the Rich thus reveals its soul, ‘‘ Labour ’’ watches 
and notes. 


We are so accustomed over here to regard Pro- 

The Effects of hibition of the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
Alcohol. beverages as a measure only to be justified by 

an emergency such as the war, or by a social 

coliapse which admits of no other remedy, that the growth of the 
movement in North America seems to us a strange, unreasonable 
and necessarily transient phenomenon. But there are indications 
that the movement is supported, not merely by fanatics but by men 
who ordinarily recognize the rights of their fellow-men, and that its 
progress is mainly hampered not by ethical considerations but by 
the enormous veSted interests it attacks. Dr. J. J. Walsh in the 


' “The Two Nations,” Toe Montu, Nov. 1917, p. 430. 
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December Catholic World reports that at the June meeting of the 
American Medical Association, representing some 60,000 doctors, 
the following resolution was passed by a substantial majority : 


‘WwW hereas, We believe that the use of alcohol is detrimental to 
the human economy, and whereas its use in therapeutics as a 
tonic or stimulant or food has no scientific value : therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Medical Association is opposed 
to the use of alcohol as a beverage: and be it further 

Resolved, That the use of alcohol asa therapeutic agent should 
be further discouraged. 


This declaration he rightly characterizes, in view of the common 
practice of 50 years ago, as a complete reversal of medical judg- 
ment. Over here the controversy about the value of strong drink 
is still active, and not even the excessive waste of money during 
the war on this form of indulgence has stimulated the public 
conscience to a recognition of the advisability of restraint. This is 
partly due to the absence of authoritative scientific teaching about 
the nature and effects of alcoholic liquor, a lack of complete know- 
ledge freely admitted by the Committee of prominent doctors, 
chemists and others appointed by the Central Control Board to 
study the drink question.’ In spite of this lack of certain data, 
however, the conclusions come to by the Committee, based on 
ascertained facts, are in general accord with the resolution of the 
American Medical Association. They may be quoted as the evi- 
dence of a strictly impartial body, having in view only the medical 
issues, and as a safe basis for action whether personal or collec- 
tive. They are: 


a) That the main action of alcohol (apart from the effects 
of its continued excessive use) is confined to the nervous 
system ; 

b) That alcohol is narcotic rather than stimulant in action; 

c) That its nutritional value is strictly limited ; 

d) That its habitual use as an aid to work is physiologically 
unsound; and 

e) That the ordinary use of alcohol should not only be 
moderate, but should also be limited to the consumption of 
beverages of adequate dilution, taken at sufficient intervals of 
time to prevent a persistent deleterious action on the tissues. 


These cautious and moderate conclusions leave a great deal still to 
be determined, as the investigators candidly own, but the direction 
they point to is unmistakably towards greater abstinence. 


1 See Alcohol : its action on the human organism, H.M. Stationery Office. 
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Faced by a strong protest from public opinion, 
A Scandal = which we are glad to note was largely stimulated 
mitigated. by the action of various organizations of women, 
the Government has abolished, grudgingly and 
in a half-hearted fashion, the scandalous provision of access for 
our soldiers to maisons tolévées in France. We trust that the same 
pressure may continue to be directed against every species of 
condonation in regard to sexual vice that may exist in military 
theory or practice. Nothing will stir a Government like ours to 
action in favour of social purity so much as persistent and united 
protests from voters all over the country, especially from the 
newly-enfranchised. ‘Women are to be congratulated on this first 
effect of their reforming zeal. Alas! there is much left for them 
to do. 
The shocking. prevalence of sexual vice, empha- 


Warfare sized by war-conditions, is of course no real 
“Whee, product of the war but characterises the whole 


un-Christian civilization from which the war 
sprang. Like that other form of animal indulgence, excessive 
drinking, it ebbs or flows according to the influence of Christian 
principles on any particular race or generation. Christianity, 
especially in its authentic form, Catholicism, is the only force 
capable of coping with an evil so widespread and deep-rooted, for 
Catholic endeavour addresses itself, not so much to the enlighten- 
ment of the mind as to the strengthening of the will. It is furnished 
with Sacraments, guaranteed channels of divine grace, for this very 
purpose. If it be urged that the vice is even more endemic in 
Catholic France than here, we reply that that is because the means 
of grace are neglected there and because Christian education for 
the last two generations has been terribly hampered by State perse- 
cution. The remedy, then, lies in the moral education of the young, 
a subject which, we make bold to say, is only thoroughly understood 
and adequately organized in Catholic schools. There alone is the 
deadly character of the sin of impurity plainly taught. There 
alone are the safeguards and the remedies indicated; there alone 
are pious associations to be found which provide the individual 
will with the support of a common aim; there alone is purity 
systematically cultivated as an attainable ideal. Of course all con- 
scientious parents of whatever belief do what they can in the same 
direction, but it is the school that generally has the most to do 
with moulding the character. If self-respect and self-control were 
properly taught in English schools, elementary and secondary, 
there would not be that flood of evil talking that now-a-days 
pollutes mess and club and barrack-room and factory, and produces 
the debased moral tone that condones or practises sexual vice. 
THE EDITOR. 
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III NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Cremation, why forbidden to Catholics [Westminster Cathedral Chronicle, 
Feb. 18, p. 37: Revue Pratigue d’Apologttique, Mar. 1, 1918, p. 692). 
oo The Church and [E. R. Hull, S.J., in Examiner, Jan. 5, 12, 19, 
26). 
Parousia, St. Matthew and the [Rev. E. T. Shanahan in Catholic World, 
Feb., Mar., 1918, p. 618, 790]. 
Woman, Her place in the Church [Abbot Cabrol in Zué/et, Mar. 16, 


23, 1918). 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Freedom, The Catholic Church the Source of [J. C. Reville in America, 
Feb. 9, 1918, p. 441]. 

Newman as Historian, defended against Prof. Saintsbury [A. G. Brickcel, 
S.J., in Catholic World, Feb. 1918, p. 589]. 

Science, Services to, by Believers [A. Eymieu in Revue Pratigue a’ Apolo- 
gttique, Feb. 15, 1918, p. 605]. 

Woman and the Soul, The Council of Macon myth again exposed 
[C. F. Aiken in Catholic World, Mar. 1918, p. 804]. 

* Vaticanism ” [E. R. Hull, S.J., in Examiner, Feb. 2, 9, 1918, p. 23, 53]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


America, Catholic War-work in [7ad/e/, Mar. 2, 1918, p. 290]. High 
Percentage of American Catholics in the Army [J. Cardinal Farley in 
America, Mar. 2, 1918, p. 513]. 

Democracy: Theory of as expounded by Suarez [Prof. Rahilly in 
Studies, Mar. 9, 1918, p. 1]. 

Feminism, Degradation of the New [G. D. Bull, S.J., in America, Feb. 
9, 1918, p. 440]. 

Labour, The Claims of [H. Lucas, S.J., in Zad/e/, Mar. 9, 1918, p. 305]. 
Labour Ideals and Catholicism [J. Husslein, S.J.,. in America, Mar. 2, 
1918, p. 533} 

 - Centenary: conclusion [P. Bernard in Z£¢udes, Feb. 20, 1918, 
p. 420]. 

Papal Policy, The Belgian Note vindicates [A merica, Feb. 2, 1918, p. 407]. 

Peace: The Papal Support of the ‘‘Society of Nations” project 
[A. S. Ruiz in Za Revista Quincenal, Feb. 25, 1918, p. 241]. 

y 2 The, and the Peace Conference [Catholic Times, Mar. 1, 1918, 
p. 4]. 

Portugal, Religious Liberty restored [P. de Charlier in Revue des Jeunes, 
Feb. 25, 1918]. 

Russian Church, The, and the Revolution [A. Palmieri, O.S.A., in 
Catholic World, Feb 1918, p. 661). 

War and Christianity [M. Chossat in Z/udes, Feb. 20, 1918, p. 434]. 

















REVIEWS 


1—A MANUAL OF SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY? 


T is not yet a year since we reviewed the first volume of the 

English translation of the Louvain 7'raité élémentaire de 
Philosophie, and now the second and concluding volume lies 
before us. This is quick work, and at the same time work well 
done and well brought out. The style is simple, but as clear 
as one could wish for in such a book, and the get up is in Messrs. 
Longman’s best style, whilst for the size the price is most 
moderate. The reader may be reminded that the ten treatises 
which compose the two volumes are characterised as the 7'raité 
élémentaire of the Louvain Neo-scholastic course, not in the sense 
that they are free themselves from complexities, for that would 
be impossible in a work dealing with such a subject, but as im- 
plying that behind them, and in support of them, it was the 
intention of the Louvain writers to furnish a more advanced 
course for the use of students who required to pursue their 
studies deeper. Of this advanced course some volumes already 
exist in the original French; if others are still to come the delay 
is due to the war, which has pressed so hard on Louvain. 

In the present volume we have an Introduction to the Study of 
Philosophy and the treatises on Theodicy and Logic from Cardi- 
nal Mercier’s own pen, together with a treatise on General Ethics, 
which is written by Dr. Arendt, but based on the Cardinal's Notes, 
and a Special Ethics by Dr. Halleux, also the History of Philo- 
sophy by Dr. de Wulf, already referred to. Appended to the 
text are two very useful lists, one a list of theses which indicates 
clearly and concisely the doctrine of the whole treatise, the other, 
a vocabulary of Scholastic terms, which particularly merits the 
attention of persons familiar only with the terminology of cur- 
rent philosophical books. Between the two terminologies there 
is the same kind of contrast as between Protestant and Catholic 
theology generally. The former reeks of individualism, its crudi- 
ties, inconsistencies, and indefiniteness: the latter fixes down 
with accuracy the thoughts and generalisations of whole genera- 
tions of students, who, if at variance over some points, have been 
agreed throughout over the fundamental notions to which this 
terminology applies. 

In the matter of this second volume a number of subjects of 


" By Cardinal Mercier and Professors of the Higher Institute of Philo- 
sophy at Louvain, Authorised Translation and Eighth edition. By T. L. 
Parker, M.A., and S. A. Parker, O.S.B., M.A., Tom. 11. London : Longmans. 
Pp. xvi. 551. Price, 10s. 6d. net. 1917. 
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topical interest can be studied in short and accurate paragraphs, 
for instance, the nature of induction and its bearing on Mill's 
notorious criticisms of the syllogism; Kant’s contention, so dear 
to our modern ethical societies, that moral action ceases to be 
such if it is motived in any way by the hope of reward or the 
fear of punishment; the reasons for which the State should con- 
fine itself to encouraging and facilitating the education of the 
young, without attempting to take it out of the control of the 
parents, the true source of the right of private property, and the 
evils which threaten where the State seeks to over-ride it. But 
we may call attention especially to the proofs of the existence of 
God which occupy the first place in the section on Theodicy. In 
seeking to prove to individuals the truth of the Divine existence, 
one has to make a selection of arguments, and those which are 
capable of being assimilated by ordinary minds are not the most 
effective in themselves. But for those who can grasp meta- 
physical conceptions the massive argument which St. Thomas 
has so well presented in the beginning of his Summa Theologica, 
and elsewhere, is the most convincing of all, and of tremendous 
efficacy. This argument rests throughout on the principle that 
nothing can be drawn out of the state of potentiality into that of 
actuality except by the intervention of some being that has actu- 
ality. It has several applications in view of the diverse aspects 
of the things around us, but is often misunderstood by readers 
of St. Thomas for want of insight into his meaning. It is well 
presented by Cardinal Mercier in this treatise, where, however, 
the cross references he gives should be carefully consulted. 





2—CATHOLIC AND ROMAN? 


ATHOLIC AND ROMAN is a little book of reply to one by 

Mr. J. J. Hardy, entitled Catholic or Roman, which appeared 
about a year ago. The idea of the latter was to intimate that 
there is a form of Catholicism which is not Roman, in other words, 
which is Anglican; the idea of the former is to insist that the 
only true form of Catholicism is Romanalso. Catholic or Roman 
was written by a gentleman who, having gone over to Rome ap- 
parently without knowing his own mind, had reverted to Anglican- 
ism after a sojourn across the border of about six months, and 
on the faith of the extensive experience he had thus acquired at 
once came forward to testify to the tone of thought and feeling 
which prevailed on the other side, and compare it to its disadvantage 
with that of the communion into which he had relapsed. When 
it is added that this bold witness shows himself to be far below 


? A Reply to Anglican Criticisms. By Herbert E. Hall, M.A. Harding 
and More. Pp. xv. 188. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 1918. 
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the average of Anglican writers in understanding the subject 
matter of the controversy, it may seem surprising that an able 
writer like Mr. H. E. Hall should have thought it worth his while 
to reply to a book so palpably weak in its arguments. But, as 
Cardinal Gasquet happily puts the case in the short preface he 
has prefixed to Catholic and Roman, these Anglican booklets of 
the class to which Mr. Hardy's belong, are really works of camou- 
flage, the peculiar art of which consists in making the doctrines 
and facts on either side to appear other than they are in reality. 
It is not a very elevated mode of controversy, but it is effective, 
to a certain extent, in creating misconceptions in the minds of 
those drawn to the Catholic Church, and as the books in question 
come out in never-ending succession, the camouflage being con- 
tinually varied in proportion as it is detected, it becomes the 
duty of those zealous for the faith to provide with similar per- 
severance books that can unveil the disguises. Regarded from 
this point of view, Mr. Hall’s new manual is very opportune. It 
is not so much an exposition of the Catholic faith, but an unveil- 
ing of one after the other of Mr. Hardy’s attempts at camouflage, 
with, of course, the result of casting still clearer light on the real 
character of the faith, and, as the author himself pleads in his 
short introduction, of assisting the many who are inquirers just 
at present, or may have been lulled into false repose by misunder- 
standings and misrepresentations, to realize how they have been 
the victims of all this camouflage. 

The names of some of the chapters, as, If Catholic, Roman; the 
Essential Claim of the Papacy; Is there Apostolic Succession in 
the Church of England? The English Reformation, Causes of 
Dissatisfaction in the Church of England, The Bishop of Ox- 
ford's Manual of Church Membership, Authority or Private Judg- 
ment, Veracity, indirectly show the contents of the book, and 
show how, in following Mr. Hardy step by step, the author has 
been able to deal with most of the points of Anglo-Roman con- 
troversy. To two of these chapters especially we may direct 
special attention, the one in which Mr. Hall points out that the 
real difference between Catholics and Protestants is quite as much 
in the “ Why” or “ How ”’ they hold their religion as in the sub- 
stance and contents of its creed; the other, in which he contrasts 
the charges of inveracity laid so glibly at the door of Catholic 
writers with the facts of Catholic and Protestant apologetics. 

This is an excellent little book, which Catholics will do well to 
give or lend to their friends who are inquiring. 
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3—SPIRITUALISM AND ITS MARVELS! 


ATHER LUCIEN ROURE’S volume Le Merveilleux Spirite 

has appeared at a very appropriate moment and we are almost 
inclined to regard the unfortunate accident which has delayed its 
publication for more than three years as a blessing in disguise. 
Before the war broke out the book had already been set up in type, 
but while the impression was actually in progress the Germans in 
their advance occupied Lille and all communication with the 
printers there was rendered impossible. Finally, after waiting in 
vain for any change in the present sad situation of affairs, Father 
Roure has had his book produced by another firm, and it reaches 
us now duly equipped with the Jmprimatur of the Vicar-General of 
Paris. What strikes us at once very agreeably is that the work 
is not only clear in statement and interesting to read, but that the 
author, unlike some others amongst his countrymen who are 
associated in the same excellent purpose of building a dyke 
against the rising spiritualistic tide, is sane and moderate in all 
his judgments. Evidently he has not written without taking 
pains to acquaint himself thoroughly with the literature of the 
subject which here engages his attention. Perhaps he is not quite 
so well posted in English sources as he is in the works and the 
spiritualistic periodicals of his own countrymen. Also we are 
inclined to consider that he takes the lucubrations of such 
occultists as “Allan Kardec” a trifle too seriously. But it is a 
great relief to find that without attributing all the alleged pheno- 
mena at once to the direct agency of Satan, he is prepared to 
discuss the evidence quietly, and discovers in the majority of cases 
overwhelming proof of fraud. This manner of approach, if we 
are not mistaken, is likely to prove infinitely more effective with 
those rather unbalanced minds who at a crisis like the present are 
impressed by the marvels which they hear and witness, than 
unmeasured denunciations and appeals to ecclesiastical authority. 
The very first answer which the spiritualist makes, in nine cases 
out of ten, when he is reminded of the teaching of the Catholic 
Church, is to urge that the whole condemnation is the work of 
obscurantists who live in the middle ages and who have no real 
acquaintance with the phenomena at which they launch their 
censures. As we have already hinted, Father Roure might with 
advantage have acquainted himself more fully with the writings of 
the leaders of English and American psychical research work— 
we mean in particular such men as F. Podmore, F. W. Myers, 
D. Hodgson, and Andrew Lang. We are, again, not quite so 
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satisfied, as Ptre Roure appears to be, that D. Hume was ever 
caught en flagrant délit of imposture; but the question is no doubt 
a delicate one. In any case the book before us is rational and 
sound, and deserves to meet with very considerable success. 








SHORT NOTICES 
APOLOGETIC. 


HE ten Essays on Luther, which appeared in America during the 

course of last year, from the pens of H. Thurston, J. Husslein, and 
J. C. Reville, of the Society of Jesus, and which Messrs. Washbourne have 
published in a handy eightpenny volume entitled What Luther Tanght, 
form a useful compendium of the arch-heretic’s perversions of Christianity, 
and illustrate the fact that he was a merely ruinous and destructive force. 
All three writers go back to his own writings. Father Thurston’s is a more 
general estimate of the “ Reformer’s” character and mentality, whilst the 
other writers take up special aspects, such as his attitude towards Freedom 
of Thought, the State, Religion, Social Life, etc., etc. In face of such 
exposure and condemnation out of his own mouth, it remains a marvel that 
decent men and women can still look upon Luther as a mouthpiece of God. 

Nearly a year ago we reviewed, and praised unreservedly, the first part of 
the Abbé Louis Prunel’s Cours Supérieur de Religion, which dealt with 
fundamentals,—God, Immortality, Revelation, Christ’s Divinity. Now 
the second part, L’Eglise (Beauchesne : 4.20 fr.) has been published on 
the same scale of thoroughness. The nature and necessity of a Church, 
the fact that Christ founded one, how it is to be recognized, the Catholic 
Church and its rivals, the constitution and functions of the Church, the 
Hierarchy—all these important questions are stated and discussed with 
admirable detail and with a constant attention to modern needs. Each 
section is provided with a useful bibliography, and the matter skilfully 
broken up with insets and sub-headings which make the argument more 
easily intelligible. There are several interesting Appendices. A third 
volume—on the Sacraments, etc.—is projected, and the course when com- 
pleted will be a source of envy, or rather, we hope, of emulation, to English- 
speaking Catholics. 

DEVOTIONAL. 

We regret not having been able to recommend to our readers in time for 
Lent, Mother St. Paul's new book of meditations, Passio Christi (Long- 
mans : 4s. 6d. net), which is specially arranged for that holy season. But 
such meditations, sober, penetrating, practical and sound, are never out of 
season, and the devout soul will at all times of the year find herein abundant 
spiritual sustenance, most appetizingly presented. 

We are often told that goodness does not consist in following a rule but 
in following a living Person. This is no real antithesis, for the living Person 
in question, Christ our Lord, has as a matter of fact laid down rules to help 
us to follow Him. But there is no doubt that His love should inspire and 
animate all our observances, or else they become mere external religion. 
The curse of the world is ignorance of God, especially of God Incarnate 
who is the Saviour of the world. And this ignorance affects Christians as 
well as the infidel, Christians who do not really 4vxo0w Him in whom they 
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believe. For such, a fervent little book, Jesus (Beauchesne : 3.30 fr.), by 
M. Pierre Fernessole, devoted to a study of our Lord’s character as revealed 
in the Gospels, will serve a most useful purpose, for out of knowledge are 
born love and imitation. The style may be thought somewhat rhapsodical; 
but it is penetrated throughout by the Gospel spirit, and returns frequently 
to the Gospel text. 

The whole Bible, particularly the Book of Psalms, has been drawn on to 
furnish the Abbé Bernard Rolland-Gosselin’s Priéres et Méditations 
Bibliques (Beauchesne : 2.40 fr.), selected and arranged when he lay sick 
in Macedonia. His object was to reveal the treasures of piety and devotion 
contained in the inspired Word, and his skilful use of his material does so 
excellently. For the meditations—on God’s attributes, Our Lord, Christian 
virtues, etc., recourse is had mainly to the New Testament. Except by his 
choice of passages and subjects, the author does not intrude: the whole 
substance of the book is the sword of the Spirit which is the Word of God. 

The Abbé J. Millot, of Versailles, has published a Retraite de Dames et 
de Méres Chrétiennes (Téqui : 3.50 fr.) for three days, with opening and 
closing discourses, which will be found serviceable to priests and religious. 
The meditations are well chosen and well applied to the particular needs 
of those addressed. 

The doctrine of Purgatory is proving itself more and more acceptable to 
non-Catholics during these latter days, because of a fuller understanding 
of its meaning and a greater appreciation of its reasonableness. The Abbé 
L. Rouzic, a well-known French spiritual writer, gives a clear and authori- 
tative exposition of the doctrine in Le Purgatoire (Téqui : 3.50 fr.) care- 
fully distinguishing what is of faith and insisting throughout on the motives 
both for avoiding its pains and helping those who are enduring them. 

The Bishop of Nevers’ La Sainte Religieuse (Téqui : 4.00 fr.) which is a 
collection of instructions on the greatness and the obligations of the 
religious state, has reached its seventh edition, a fact which testifies to its 
substantial and permanent value. 

‘Under the title Les Vrais Principes de I’Education Chrétienne (Téqui ; 
4.00 fr.) the late Pére A. Monfat, C.M., discussed with a thoroughness and 
clearness of analysis characteristically French what education means to a 
Catholic. His treatise, newly edited, by Mgr. Lavallie, of Lyons, is worth 
careful attention in these days of reconstruction. 

War or no war, the great Notre Dame Lenten con/érencier, Pere M-A 
Janvier, O.P. continues year by year the exposition of Christian morality 
which he began in 1903. His subjects for the Lent of 1916 and 1917 now 
published in book form were respectively La Charité, Part III. and 
La Prudence chrétienne (Lethielleux : 4.00 fr. each). As our readers know 
these discourses are not merely eloquent exhortations but also full and 
magisterial explanations of the Catholic system as traced out authorita- 
tively by St. Thomas. 

Devotions for the Holy Hour are common enough. Few can be so 
striking and helpful as the twelve meditations published by the Abbé J. 
Dargaud, Archpriest of Montmartre, under the title Au Coeur de Jésus 
Agonisant notre Cceur compatissant (Téqui : 2.00 fr.). Addressed through- 
out directly to the Sacred Heart they are affective prayers rather than 
mental exercises. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 
The Cause of the Venerable Jean-Claude Colin, founder of the Society of 
Mary, was introduced just over nine years ago. Probably but for the war 
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the decision of the Holy See would have been pronounced ere this. Mean- 
while, a little volume entitled L’humilité d’un Fondateur (Téqui : 2.00 fr.), 
by A. Cothenet, will do much to spread the fame of an extremely saintly 
soul, one of those rare flowers of holiness which sprang from the unlikely 
soil of the French Revolution and contributed so much to restore the 
Christian basis of society. The author does not aim at describing in detail 
Pére Colin’s long career (1790—1875) : the title he has chosen declares his 
purpose of viewing that career in the light of a single moral virtue, the 
greatest and most essential of all—humility, and thus exhibiting the 
characteristic spirit of the Marist Congregation. 

Born four years before Pére Colin, the Blessed Joseph- Benedict Cotto- 
lengo preceded him to his crown by some thirty-three years, dying in 1842. 
He too was a founder, not of a Congregation, but of an @uvre, the great 
Turin Institute called the “ Piccola Casa,” which embraces within its 
widely extended walls a vast array of every kind of charitable work, 
religious, educational, medical, social ; and depends on no fixed income, but 
simply on God’s Providence working through the alms of the kindly- 
disposed. A full account of this marvellous work and of the wonderful 
man who started and inspired it, and who was beatified as lately as the 
end of April last year, is given in Pére J. Guillermin’s Le Bienheureux 
J. B. Cottolengo (1786—1842), an admirably illustrated Zzfe issued by the 
‘Maison de la Bonne Presse,” at 2.00 fr. unbound. 

A study of twelfth-century ecclesiastical life in France, due to the 
labours of Miss Rose Graham, F.R. Hist.S., has been published under the 
title An Abbot of Vézelay (S.P.C.K.: 3s. 6d.n.). Vézelay is near Avallon 
in Yonne, where there was once a great Benedictine Abbey and the reputed 
tomb of St. Mary Magdalen. The authoress gives a sketch of the district 
and town, before describing the career of Abbot Pons (1138—1161), and his 
various conflicts for the interests of his house against both secular and 
ecclesiastical assajlants. Her style is quite objective,and she does not 
make the mistake of applying modern standards to medieval times. Several 
excellent photographs give a good idea of the noble abbatial church still 
extant, which dominates the town and the adjacent country. 


ANGLICAN WORKS. 

We sufficiently indicated our opinion of Mr. N. P. Williams’ five lectures, 
Our Case as against Rome (Longmans : 2s. 6d. net), before they appeared 
in this handy book form, in an article in December entitled “‘ An Anglican 
House of Cards,” wherein whilst pointing out the exceeding flimsiness of 
the “Case,” we expressed our appreciation of the friendly tone of the 
lecturer. Mr. Williams, as far as we can see, has not made any attempt in 
this collected issue of his lectures to answer the criticism of THE MONTH 
or of other Catholic periodicals, so we must be content to reiterate our 
already declared view of the extreme weakness of his argument. 

We are not pressing a controversial point, for the fact is freely admitted 
by themselves, in stating that Anglican chaplains have found themselves 
somewhat handicapped at the Front, not only by the ignorance of their 
flocks regarding Christianity, but by the lack of a definite system of teach- 
ing and practice amongst themselves. One of them, the Rev. A. E. J. 
Rawlinson, now retired, has endeavoured to supply the latter need by 
writing a well-conceived treatise which he calls Religious Reality: a book 
for men (Longmans : 4s. 6d. net.) It is well-conceived, for it treats succes- 
sively of “The Theory of the Christian Religion,” “The Practice of the 
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Christian Religion,” and “The Maintenance of the Christian Life.” Its 
treatment is that of a fairly advanced Anglicanism, in nearly every point 
of which the Catholic will find something defective, but which, compared 
with the chaos of Protestantism, is intelligible and consistent. On moral 
questions the author generally upholds the Catholic tradition. 

VERSES. 

Mr. E. J. Watkin, whose Poplar Leaves (Cornish Bros.: 3s. 6d. net) 
represents presumably his first published collection of verse, has many of 
the poet’s qualifications. He has a keen sense of colour, a command 
of metre, a store of imagery. But his poems are somewhat academic. 
They do not give the impression of having been lived and felt. And the 
reason is that he mainly confines himself to inanimate Nature and the old 
out-worn “pathetic fallacy,” seeing in the changeful aspects of material 
things expressions of the moods of the human spirit. It is not badly done, 
but it has been done so often before. And only consummate art now 
justifies its repetition. Mr. Watkin’s art is sometimes too obvious : his 
nature-pictures are taken rather from imagination than from life (or else, 
for instance, he would not imply that reeds grow on the sea-shore (p. 68) 
and that billows can break there in spite of them), and the substance of 
his “ message” lacks definiteness and reality. 

One lamentable result of the divisions of Christianity brought about by 
the sixteenth century revolt from Christ’s Church is the excuse afforded to 
those who are ignorant of the truth to deny the possibility of finding it. 
The true Church is obscured by the multiplicity of the sects and the cries, 
‘*Lo, here,” “Lo, there,” only make the sceptic answer, “‘ Lo, nowhere.” 
So the really sincere and poetic mind of Mr. W. R. Hall takes refuge in a 
vague theism which he expresses in a variety of lyrics, melodious and full 
of feeling, entitled Towards Freedom (Universal Publishing Co.: 8d.). 
He does not realize that Freedom needs the support of law and that love 
is proved by obedience, and that Christ established a teaching, and therefore 
an infallible Church to abide till the end of time. If he did, his verses would 
lack none of their beauty, but would gain greatly in essential truth. 

The piety which inspires the slender volume of poetry— Passchendaele 
and other Verses (no publisher or price marked), by Miss Francesca 
Glazier, is not accompanied by an equal measure of metrical facility or 
imaginative expression. Only the first stanzas refer to the war: the other 
pieces are devotional: all are somewhat in need of the file. 

FICTION. 

John Ayscough’s latest book, The Tideway (John Long: 6s. net), is 
described by the author as “‘a collection of little stories in temperament,” 
and the miscellaneous, unconnected character of the series is aptly sug- 
gested by thetitle. But their very diversity of subject serves to illustrate 
the wide range of the author’s experience, and his special skill in describing 
different temperaments has ample scope in these fifteen tales. Some are 
mere sketches, some finished studies, but all are perfect in setting and 
accessories and all are vividly alive, from the Sicilian sacristans that open the 
book to the Canadian soldier that closes it. As a token of the minute interest 
with which we have read it, we may mention that on the same page (311) 
Clarissa is described as being “tall” and “rather small.’”’ The most 
captious critic could hardly find more to object to. But the book should 
not be read immediately after French Windows: good as it is; it is not on 
the same plane. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

So lately as last August we gave a warm welcome to Father S. A. Black- 
more’s masterly commentary on Macéeth, finding therein an instalment 
of a long-desired series of critiques of the English Classics, from the stand- 
point of one who remains in the full stream of Catholic morality and 
doctrine. It is a process which every Catholic who reads our post-Refor- 
mation literature has to go through for his or herself, and it is the more 
necessary when error is clothed in stately or melodious language, when great 
thoughts are tainted at the root by misapprehension of primary truths or 
historical fact. Such work, therefore, as Professor Blackmore’s is of the 
greatest utility, and on the scale which he adopts it may be regarded as 
that of a pioneer. To his study of Macbeth he has recently added a 
criticism of an even better known play, and all the qualities which dis- 
tinguished the former work are equally in evidence in The Riddies of 
Hamlet and the Newest Answers (Stratford Co., Boston: $2.0 net), 
It needs one acquainted from the inside with the Catholic e¢hkos even to 
understand and still more to appreciate Shakespeare’s morality, and this is 
especially true of this particular play, which is so profoundly moral. As 
well might a commentator on Dante essay his task without a knowledge of 
St. Thomas, as a critic of Shakespeare attempt to interpret him whilst 
ignoring or unsympathetic towards the Catholic tradition in which he was 
steeped. As is indicated in the title, Father Blackmore’s book is more than 
an exposition of the drama itself, which presupposes such intimate know- 
ledge of Catholic practice; it is a criticism of Hamlet's critics as well, 
many of whom and even the greatest amongst them are unable to follow 
the poet’s thought because of their ignorance or anti-Catholic prejudice. 
Catholic readers, then, will find in this volume, in addition to a clear 
discussion of the wonted Haml/er riddles, a much fuller penetration into the 
poet’s thought than is to be found elsewhere. It is a book, like its pre- 
decessor, for school libraries as well as for the home. 

To form a project for a new Catholicism, a union of all Christian and 
other nations to administer international affairs in the spirit of service not 
of dominance, and thus to abolish as it were incidentally that essential 
product of Czsarism, human warfare—to do all this, through many striking 
pages containing not a little truth, and yet completely and persistently to 
ignore the already-existing world-religion, Catholicity, and the one per. 
manent ruler with universal jurisdiction, the Roman Pontiff, would, one 
would think, be an impossible feat. But Mr. Richard de Bary has 
accomplished it in The International King: a War Appeal for Federal 
Union (Longmans: 2s. net). 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

We inadvertently stated in our last issue that Mr. Ronald Knox’s account 
of the considerations that led him into the Church was one of the C.T.S.’s 
penny pamphlets. That is not the case: The Essentials of Spiritua! 
Unity is one of their larger apologetic works and is priced at 6d. net. 

The Catholic Social Guild, looking beyond mere national needs, has pro- 
jected a series of penny pamphlets dealing with international law, of which 
four are already in print. These are, No. I. The Pope’s Peace Note : text 
and comments, with a Preface by Cardinal Bourne. This is an entirely 
revised edition of their previous publication with the same title, 50,000 of 
which have already been sold. No. II. is an able discussion of the various 
“Replies” to the Pope’s Appeal, by Father C. C. Martindale. No. III. 
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The Law of Nations: what it is, by Miss Gertrude Robinson, sets forth 
the traditional teaching of the Church on the relations of Sovereign States, 
particularly when they are at variance, whilst No. IV., by F. F. Urquhart, 
on The Restoration of the Law of Nations, indicates how complete has 
been the disappearance and how necessary is the revival of a Code of 
International Relations based upon the Moral Law. 

MM. Bloud et Gay, Paris, have lately issued in English several 
addresses delivered in Paris by Senator Tommaso Tittoni, Italian ex- 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, with the title Who was responsible for the 
War? (price, 2.00 fr.) and giving a valuable record, with documentary 
proofs, of the Italian conviction of the guilt of the Central Empires. And 
also in English, reproduced from the pages of 7he Jrish Rosary,a brief 
account of The Church of France during the War (price, 1.00 fr.) by 
Georges Goyau, detailing its splendid patriotism, its sufferings and its 
glory. 

Jérusalem délivrée (Beauchesne: 75 c.) is the title of a fine historical 
discourse preached in Paris by Mgr. A. Baudrillart on December 23rd last. 

Miss Ymal Oswin, who has many historical plays to her credit, has 
lately written a new one—King Aelfred the Great (The Cedars, Shaftes- 
bury: Is. post free)—finding good material in romance of that King’s life- 
From the same author comes a popular Life of St. Edith, O.S.B. (price: 
6d. net) which links together the two localities, Kemsing (in Kent) and 
Wilton (in Wilts) where her memory is honoured. 
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